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For the Register. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY OF PERSONS | 
IN GOD IS EITHER MERELY VERBAL, OR | 


SELP-CONTRADICTORY AND ABSURD. 


I converse with my neighbor, & verysenlight- 
ened and sensible man, on the subject of the 
Divine Trinity. 1 ask for four things; first, a 
statement ; second, a definition ; third, an allus- 
tration; and fourth, for the use and necessity of 
the doctrine. He gives me 4 statement from 
the catechism. There are three persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one God, and of the 


The authors of the catechism have, with 
great adroitness, employed the word, Godhead, 
instead of God, giving it the appearance of be- 
ing used as a generic or collective term, and thus 
masking the incongruity which would otherwise 
be apparent. Yet they, themselves, did not un- 
derstand it jn a generic sense. In their minds 
it was, probably, little more than an empty ab- 
straction. Their famous and much adfnired for- 
mula, therefore, is either merely verbal ; without 
meaning ; or it is inconsistent and contradictory. 

My ueighbor assumes that the three divine 
persons are numerically the same, both in sub- 
stance and attributes. Butif such a fact were 
possible there would be no other than a verbal 
trinity ; three distinct names of one and the 
same Being, consisting of the same numerical 
substance and the same essential attributes. 
How can there be ¢hree persons if the substance 
of each be identical? He says they may differ 
modally, But a modalistic trinity does not yet 
satisfy the demands of Orthodoxy. It has never 
found acceptance. Indeed, it is not a real 
trinity. Sabellianism is no trinity beyond the 
words employed in its enunciation. It avers 
that there is but one God ; the Monos; that the 
Monos is God unrevealed ; that the trinity is God 
revealed ; it is the Divine Essence developed as 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier ; that the 





same substance, and equal in power and glory! | 
This isthe statement; the enunciation. Now, 
give me a definition ; and then an illustration. 

But he declines, alleging that the doctrine is 
incapable of being defined, and that there is 

nothing, with which we are acquainted, that is 
like it, and by which it may be illustrated. Yet 
he alleges that the opponents of the doctrine 
have never made it apparent that it contains an 
absurdity ; although they instantly and clearly 
detect absurdities in every attempted definition 
of it. He then quotes from a writer in the 
‘Christian Spectator,’’ who says that no theory 








or definition of this doctrine should ever be at- 
tempted, because such an attempt must prove a/ 
failure and expose the doctrine to the disclosure 
of an apparent absurdity. 


I then inquire of him if, on his own conces- | 
sions, the doctrine can be any thing more than a | 
verbal statement ; @ series of words whose import | 
we cannot understand. And I further ask, what 
real virtue there can be in the use of words of | 
whose meaning we are entirely ignorant! He 
answers that the doctrine of the Trinity is of | 
great and indispensable use and necessity in re- | 
ligion ; thatif we give it up we then have no | 
religion adequate to satisfy the wants of man; 
that man must have a Divine and Almighty 
Saviour or perish. 


be satisfied with this form of the doctrine. 


divine persons— prosopous—are the results of 
divine acts; that God becomes Creator—the 
Father—by his work of creation; Son, by the 
work of redemption; and Holy Spirit, by en- 
lightening and sanctifying His people. But 
these different works do not amount to personal 
distinctions. The same man may be the minis- 
ter of a parish, the master of a school, and the 
clerk of the town; three distinct offices; and he 
may possess three distinct qualifications fitting 
him for these different offices. But they do not 
constitute him a@ threefold personage. Our de- 
vout wish, however, is, that Christians would 
But 
you say, that we must have a real Trinity or 
man must perish ; that there must be ‘‘a God to 
pay the debt ;’’ a God to die as the expiator of 
man’s guilt and retriever of his condemnation ; 
aud, that in order to have this salvation, there 
must be more than one who is personally God ; 
that Monotheism is incompetent to this great 
work. But, remember that the theosophy of 
the Jews was monotheism. The trinity was not 
then revealed. Yet the Jews had a God who 
declares Himself to be, a Savior, a Redeemer. a 
Sanctifier, a Renovater of the heart, a Pardoner 
of iniquities and sins. God, in one person, can 


| do all this. And what more in God do either 
He further answers, that | Jews or Christians need for the supply of their 


the doctrine of the Trinity does not stand alone ; spiritual wants ; for the security of their eternal 


that there are other doctrines equally mysteri- | !"terests 


ous and apparently absurd, but which on ac- 


count of their obvious necessity, we freely ad- | 
mit ; that even is the doctrine of the Divine E-x- | d0ctrine. 


istence ; that we cannot comprehend how a be- 


ing Can oxior «— + woo bawe to exist ; 


existences should be without beginning and | 
without acause extrinsic of itself; that if, on 
account of the difficulties of the case a man is 
an anti-Trinitarian, why not for the difficulties of 
the case, be an anti-Theist? If the former 
of these doctrines be impossible under any 
amount of evidence, why not the latter also? 

I now ask him, if the two doctrines, come to 
us sustained by the same amount of evidence '— 
The proof of the being of God is so manifest, 
positive and abundant, that we cannot resist it. 
tis conclusive and overwhelming. We are fully 
convinced by it. Bnt have we this irrefragible 
proof of the Divine Trinity! Does the Bible 
taach itt Does nature declare it? Does reason 


secur how latrial. 
the most perfect, powerful ana universal of all | factions. 


? 


You say that they want an expiatory sacrifice 
of infinite value. But where do you learn this 
Not in the Bible. The sacrifices of 


the Old Testament were not erpiatory, but 
They were acts of worship, not satis- 
And the sacrifices of the New Lesta- 


ment are moral acts; obedience, submission, 
patience, self-denial, charity. Of this character 
was the death of Christ. He was obedient unto 
death ; even the death of the cross. Onaccount 
of its moral worth ; the obedience implied in it; 
it was so exceedingly acceptable to God. 

We admit a Trinity of agencies in God, but 
The former is real, but the lat- 

a 2: 


not of persons. 
ter, only verbal. 





SPIRITUAL INTERESTS REAL AND 8U- 
PREME. 


But I am now verging upon the third and 
final argument which | preposed to use for the 





suggest and ratify it? Give me the same or similar 
evidence for the same doctrine in question that | 
have for the doctrine of a Divine Existence, and 
then, but not until then, can you reasonably 
The 
two doetrines are infinitely from far sustaining the 
relation of a parallel with each other. In the 
doctrine of a God there is vast mystery but no 
apparent contradiction. In the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the contradiction is too palpable to re- 
main concealed. When I say that something 
now exists which never began to exist, I utter 
nothing which seems to be self-contradictory, 
however mysterious. But when I say that 
God is one and also that He is three ; that each 
one of the three is equal to the whole three ; 
each being perfect and supreme God, while the 
entire three constitute no more than one Su- 
preme Being ; that each in substance is identi- 
cal with the other and yet personally distinct 
and different ; that each of the three possesses 
intelligence, consciousness and free will, but 
that the whole three have only one identical and 
common intellect, consciousness and will ; when 
I make each averments, my language is obvious- 
ly more and worse than mystical. It is inconsist- 
ent and contradictory. 

In regard to the term, Godhead, in the state- 
ment of the doctrine, trinitarians can, as they 
Please, take ove of the three following positions. 
First, they may regard it as a generic term; ex- 
Pressing a genus which contains individuals 
uncer it. The oneness of God will then be the 
same @& the oneness of mankind; one generic 
God and on, ,, ans Wa 

d generic man ; but several individu- 
al Gods and “any individual men. Second, 


Sk, j 
they may under “nd it as a collective term, like 
the word commitice card of trust; there 

. be- 


ing but one committee Oaining two, three or 
more, different individuals. Yr, Third! the 

may identify the Father with the Sets pose 
make the other persons to be CMADions from 
him. But on the ground of either theses 


pect to remove my insuperable objections. 


care of our spiritual interests, and that is to 
be found in their value. 

I have shown that society in all its pursuits, 
objects and scenes, urges this care ; that nature, 

ad providence, and revelation minister to it ; 
and | now say, thac the soul is intrinsically and 
independently worth thiscare. Put all conse- 
quences to social man out of sight, if it be pos- 
sible ; draw a veil over all the bright and glori- 
ous ministry of nature; let the teachings of 
Providence all be silent ; let the Gospel be a fa- 
ble ; and still the mind of man hasa value 
which nothing else has; it is ‘worth a care 
which nothing else is worth, and to the single, 
solitary individual, itonght to possess an inter- 
est which nothing else possesses. 

Indeed, at every step by which we advance 
in this subject, the contrast between what is, 
and what ought to be, presses upon us. Men 
very well understand the word, value. They 
know very well what interests are. Offices, 
stocks, monopolies, mercantile privileges, are 
interests. Nay, and even the chances of profit, 
are interests so dear, that men contend for them 
and about them, almost as if they were striving 
for life. And value—how carefully and aceu- 
rately and distinctly is that quality stamped up- 
on every object in this world! Currency has 
value, and bonds have value, and broad lands 
and freighted ships and rich mines are all mark- 
ed down in the table of this strict account. Go 
to the exchange, and you shall know what they 
are worth ; and you shall know what men will 
give forthem. But the stored treasures of the 
heart, the unfathomable mines that are to be 
wrought in the soul,the broad and boundless 
realms of thought, the freighted ocean of man’s 
affections and hopes—who will regard them? 
Who will seek for them, as if they were bright- 
er than gold, dearer than treasure ¢ 

The mind, 1 repeat—how little is it known or 
considered! ‘That all which man permanently 
is, the inward being, the divine energy, the im- 
mortal thought, the boundless capacity, the in- 
finite aspiration; how few value these, this 
wonderful mind, for what itis worth! How 
few see it, that brother mind, in others; see it, 
through the ragswith which poverty has clothed 
it, beneath the crushing burthens of life, amidst 
the close pressore of worldly troubles, wants 
and sorrows, and acknowledge and cheer it in 
that humble lot, and feel that the nobility of 
earth, that the commencing glory of heaven is 
there! Nor is this the worst, nor the strongest 





positions ‘the doctrine, as usually undersi..,, 
falls to the ground. The first position gives us 
Tritheism ; three Gods equal in nature, power 
and glory. The second, gives us a composite 
God ; consisting of three equal parts, neither of 
which is, by, and of itself, the perfect God. 
Both the Father and the Son are, imperfectly 
God. The third position gives us a trinity of 
unequal persons. And such was the doctrine of 
the Nicene creed ; also, of the Arian’ creed. 
And it has been the popular doctrine in all the 
ages of the Charch. But its inconsistency be- 
came so apparent and vexatious that it was re- 
pudiated by the Athanasians in the mediaeval 
ages; and by both the Catholic and Protestant 
theologians of modern times. 


view of the case. Men do not feel the worth of 
their own minds. They are very proud perhaps; 
‘sey are proud of their possessions ; they are 
Prowd of theit minds, it may be, as distinguish- 
ri then : bat the intrinsic, the inward, the in- 
nite Worth of their own minds they do not per- 
ceive. ° P e. 


It is not strange that the spiritual riches 


which man is exhorted ¢ ted 
in Scripture as ‘hid therein en thier ta 
indeed hidden in the depths of the soul—hidden 

covered up, with worldly 8ains and pom and 
vanities. It is not strange that the a of 
heaven, that kingdom which is within e repre- 
sented as a treasure buried in a field : the par 
ers bloom and the long grass waves there, and 
men pass by and say it is beautiful; but this 
very beauty, this very luxuriance conceals the 





treasure. And s0 it is in this life, that luxury 


and show, fashion and outward beauty, worldly 
pursuits and possessions, attract the eyes of 
men, aod they know not the treasure that 1s 
hidden in every human soul. 

Yes, the treasure; and the treasure that is in 
every soul. The difference that exists among 
men is not so much in their nature, not so much 
in their intrinsic power, as in the power of com- 
munication. To some it is given to unbosom 
and embody their thoughts ; but all men, more 
or less, feel those thoughts. ‘The very glory 
of genius, the very rapture of piety, when-right- 
ly revealed, are diffused and spread abroad and 
shared among unnumbered minds. When eio- 
quence, and poetry speak; when the glorious 
arts, statuary and painting and music; when 
patriotism, charity, virtue, speak to us, with 
their thrilling power, do not the hearts of thou- 
sands glow with akindred joy and ecstacy? 
Who’s here so humble, who so poor in thought, 
or in affection, as not to feel this? Who's here 
so low, so degraded, I had almost said, as not 
sometimes to be touched with the beauty of 
goodnesst Who’s here with a heart made of 
such base materials, as not sometimes to respond 
through every chord of it, to the call of honor, 
patriotism, generosity, virtue’ What a glori- 
ous capacity is this! a power to commune with 
God and angels! a reflection of the brightness 
of heaven, a mirror that collects and concen- 
trates within itself al] the moral splendors of the 
universe; alight kindled frum heaven, that is 
to shine. brighter and brighter for ever! For 
what then, my friends, shall we care as we 
ought to care for this? ° 

_Indeed, it isthe soul alone that gives any 
value to the things of this world; and it is only 
by raising the soul to its just elevation above all 
other things, that we can look rightly upon the 
purposes of this life. This, to my apprehen- 
sion, is not only a most important, but a most 
practical view of the subject. 

Ihave heard men say that they could not 
} look upon this life as a blessing. I have heard 
‘ it more than insinuated, | have known it to be 
actually implied in solemn prayers to God, that 
it is a happiness to die in infancy. And noth- 
ing, you are aware, is more common than to 
hear it said, that youth, unreflecting youth, is 
the happy season of life ; and when, by reason 
of sickness or the’ infirmities of age, men outlive 
their activity and their sensitive happiness, 
nothing is more common than to look upon the 
continuance of life, in these circumstances, as a 
misfortune. 

Now I do not wonder at these views so long 
as men are as worldly as they usually are. I 
wonder that they do nos pgevail more. “O! 
patient and peaceable men that ye are!’ I have 
been ready to say to the mere men of this 
t wurld—* peaceable men and patient! what is it 
that bears you up? What is it but a blind aud 
instinctive love of life, that can make you con- 
sent to live?’’ But Jet the soul have its proper 
ascendancy in our jtdgments, and the burthen is 
relieved. Life is then the education of the soul, 
the discipline of conscience, virtue, piety. All 
things, then, are subordinate to this sublime 
purpose. Life is then one scene of growing 
knowledge, improvement, devotion, joy and tri- 
umph. In this view, and in this view only, it 
is an unspeakable blessing ; and those who have 
not yet taken this view, who have not given the 
soul its just pre-eminence, who have not yet 
become spiritually-minded, are not yet prepared 
to live. It is not enough to say, as is common- 
ly said, that they are not prepared to die ; they 
are not prepared tu /ive. 

I would not address this matter, my friends, 
merely to your religious sensibility ; I would 
address it to your common sense. It is a most 
serious and practical matter. There are many 
things in this world, as I have more than once 
said, which are called interests. But he who 
has not regarded his soul as he ought, who has 
gained no deep sense of things that are spiritual 
has neglected the main interest, the chief use 
of this life. the grand preparation for living 
calmly, wisely, and happily. It is a thousand 
times more serious for him, than if he had been 
negligent about property, about honor, or about 
worldly connections and friendships. 

With this reasonable subjection of the body 
to the soul, with this supreme regard to the 
soul as the guiding light of life, every man 
would feel that this life is a blessing ; and that 
the continuance of it is a blessing. He would 
be thankful for its continuance with a fervor 
which no mere love of iife could inspire ; for 
life to him, and every day of it, would bea 
glorious progress, in things infinitely more pre- 
cious than life. He would not think the days 
of unreflecting youth the happiest days. He 
would not think that the continuance of his 
being upon earth, even beyond active useful- 
ness to others, was 3 misfortune ora mystery. 
He would not be saying, ‘‘Why is my life 
lengthened out?’? He would feel that every 
new day of life spread before him glorious op- 
portunities to be improved, glorious objects to 
be gained. He would not sizk down in misera- 
ble ennui or despondency. He would not faint 
or despair, or be overwhelmed with doubt, 
amidst difficulties and afflictions. He would 
feel that the course of his life, even though it 
pass on throngh clouds and storms, is glorious 
as the path of the sun. 


Thus have I endeavored to show that the 
care of the soul is the most essential of all hu- 
man interests. Let no worldly man think him- 
self wise. He might be a wise animal ; but he 
is not a wise man. Nay, I cannot admit even 
that. For, being what he is—animal or man, 
call him what you will—it is as truly essential 
that he should work out the salvation of his 
soul, as it is that he should work with his hands 
for his daily bread. How reasonable, then, is 
our Savior’s exhortation, when he says, ‘‘La- 
bor, therefore, not for the meat which perisheth 
but for that which endureth unto everlasting 
life.’’ 





POSITION AND OBLIGATIONS OF UNITA- 


RIANS. 


The Christian Inquirer of New York, of 
July 17th has a valuable article on the position 
and obligations of Unitarians, from which we 
present the following extracts :— 


«* What, then, is the great need among us, as a 
religious body, in order that we be faithful in 
the highest degree to our obligations to diffuse 
the pure and simple Truth as it is in Jesus, and 
to paralyze and disperse the noxious and bane- 
ful errors which are still fastened in so many 
minds upon his Holy Gospel. The need, it 
strikes us, is two-fold. First, of a true and 
hearty appreciation of the Truth itself; and 
secondly, of a readiness to sympathise and to 
associate for its furtherance.” 


In regard to the mode of action and an ex- 
cuse for inaction which is sometimes offered, the 
writer pertinently says :— 


‘« We are sometimes ready to say, that we can- 
not adopt the mode of appeal which our neighbors 
who are styled orthodox use, and use, too, with 
such amazing power, to move one another to 
the work. We cannot, that is to say, declare 
that our peculiar vidws are the only saving truth 
—that all which conflicts with them is danming 
error,—that there is no salvation except by 
adopting them. But is this in reality any apol- 
ogy! If salvation be but rightly understood— 
if the difference, the essential difference be- 
tween us and those who oppose us, upon this 
subject, be but rightly apprehended, all pretence 
for this being any apology fails. What is sal- 
vation in the common, popular sense? Jn what, 
with the great multitude attending Protestant 
orthodox, as well as Roman Catholic churches, 
in what does salvation consist? Is it not whol- 








ly or chiefly in deliverance from eternal, physi- 
cal, or material punishment, or suffering in the 
world to come? Is not this the great evil or 
peril which is pressed upon the conscience, as 
the consequence of unrepented sin? But our 
view is widely different. When we think of 
the damnation of the impenitent, there rises be- 
fore the mind no vision of a local, material hell. 
The suffering of the impenitent is spiritual—the 
agony and woe of the immortal spirit. He who 
lives here rejecting or despising the truth, the 
great instrument of the soul’s deliverance, must 
suffer there. The truth, the essential truth of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, is not simply to en- 
lighten the inte!lect. Its highest office is a 
moral office. Its greatest function is te quicken 
and sanctify the soul. Hence said the Saviour, 
‘© Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you fiee!’’ To inspire adeep abhor- 
rence of sin,—to deliver from its power and its 
guilt, to lead to the paths of purity,—to lift to 
an exalted and glorious virtue,—this is the great 
and saviug office of the ‘* truth as it is in Jesus.” 
Salvatiun, then, is something far loftier and 
grander than deliverance from merely physical, 
material torture, and the great instrument of 
salvation is Gospel truth. The more pure the 
form in which this truth is held, and the more 
faithful the individual in its application to his 
own spiritual need, the surer and the more com- 
plete the salvation which he will share. Strip 
the truth of this its highest office ard function, 
and, in the Christian view, you disrobe it of all 
that makes it venerable and attractive.”’ 


We make, then, a great practical mistake, 
when we accept or use, as an apology for our 
supineness and want of zeal for the ‘I'ruth, the 
allegation that we cannot insist on mens’ re- 
ceiving our views of the Gospel, in those points 
especially on which we differ from our brethren, 
as necessary to salvation. In one sense the al- 
legation is true ; but, in a higher sense, it is not 
true. Itis true, that we cannot insist on mgps’ 
receiving our views as the only means of ré¥tu- 
ing them from a material hell, It is not true, 
that we cannot insist on their receiving our 
views as the means of preparing their immortal 
spirits for the highest heaven of bliss and joy. 
If we are sincere in our professions, we must 
believe, and should therefore urge the reception 
of our views of Gospel truth as essential to the 
salvation of the soul, in this the highest sense of 
the words. The salvation of the soul is, we re- 
peat, its highest purity, its greatest moral per- 
fection; and, as a consequence of these, its 
highest bliss. Justin proportion as its views 
jare mingled with and tainted by error,—its 
| views of God, of Christ, of duty, of accounta- 
| bleness,—will its virtue be dwarfed and incom- 
| plete, and itself shorn of its chief moral glury. 
We are not now speaking of any views urged 
controversially, but positively. And we claim 
for our views, as being, in our judgment, the 
nearest approximation, at least, to the purest 
truth of the Gospel, that they must of necessi‘y, 
if faithfully used, produce the truest and most 
exalted righteousness, ard hence the highest 
happiness. 

On this ground, then, we may and should 
urge the essentialness of our peculiar views. 
The popular views of God strip Him, as we feel 
obliged to think, of His most endearing and at- 
tractive attributes, and sent Him on a tyrant’s 
throne at the head of the Universe. The popu- 
lar views of Christ make him the chief object of 
the soul's confidence and affection, and so exalt 
him into that place in its regard which of right 
belongs to His God and Father. Human duty 
is made, by those views, a mere mystical enig- 
ma, for man is required to be and to do that, 
which in the same breath he is told he has no 
ability for :—and human accountableness is made 
to rest on a distinctly unnmghteous basis, and 
reach to a most unrighteous extent, as covering 
that which we could neither anticipate nor es- 
cape. Such is the theory ;—and we may thank 
God that the human heart, despite all the alle- 
gations of its own depravity, is better than its 
theories, and often in acting out itself, gives 
them the lie. Were it universally true to a 
theory like this, the world could scarcely be 
lived in. Just to the degree in which that theo- 
ry is clung to, just to the degree in which, in 
| practice, it prevails, and is carried out, is the 
world deprived of that high righteousness which 
alone can truly dignify and bless it. Substitute, 
therefore, for this theory, the truth on these 
great topics. Bring the human heart every- 
where to regard and believe in God as the all- 
gracious Father, surrounded by every venerable 
and benignant attribute, delighting in mercy, 
looking upon us and dealing with us as children; 
ready to meet us even when a great way off 
frum His presence and home, and to welcome 
us, in our penitence, to his own heaven; in 
Christ, as the well-beloved Son and Messenger 
of that blessed Father, coming to teach us of, 
and guide us to Him, and exposing himself 
freely to suffering, and even a cruel death, that 
he might reach our hearts, and inspire within 
us a loathing of all sin, quickenthe love of goud- 
ness, and fill us with intense and earnest desires 
to become what he taught and lived, as the pre- 
paration for our own higher and deathless life : 
—bring men universally to feel that their duty 
and their happiness are inseparable—that no 
one can perforin that duty in their stead, or suf- 
fer for them the penalty of its neglect or breach, 
—that they are accountable only for their own 
personal sins, and for the right and proper im- 
provement of their talents just in the measure of 
their ability. Fix these great views in the 
heart of man universally as living truths, exert- 
ing everywhere, and always, their legitimate, 
practical influence, and who will deny that the 
result must be heaven begun on earth,—man re- 
deemed and glorified, and God duly exalted and 
honored! In the highest and best sense is that 
salvation wrought, which our blessed Lord 
came toepropose and secure. 








ATONEMENT. 


One theory of the Atonement, advocated by 
some Christians is—that Christ suffered as a 
substitute for mankind, their sins being being 
imputed to him, and his righteousness impu- 
ted to them. For this theory many strong 
passages are quoted, such, for instance, as 
the following: ‘*Who himself bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree.’”’ ‘*For Christ, 
also, once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us unto God.’’ 
‘For he hath made him to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God through him.’’ Now 
there are insuperable difficulties in the way of 
this interpretation. The first is, that it involves 
injustice on the part of God. {f Christ made an 
atonement for the sins of mankind, in the sense 
of suffering their penalty, then God's justice 
must be satisfied, and mankind in equity ought 
to be released, just as the debtor must in justice 
be liberated when the debtis discharged by 
another party. It is injustice to exact the debt 
from the debtor and the surety besides. And 
are the penalties of sin remitted? What are 
the penalties of sin? They are the outward 
sufferings which it causes, the inward degrada- 
tion, and the remorse of conscience which it oc- 
easious, Now it is by the will and immediate 
agency of God, that sin is so punished. But 
at any moment he might suspend or abrogate that 
law Has he done so in consequence of the 
sufferings of Christ! By no means. That 
law continues as much in force as ever it was. 
Another condition is interposed, that of repent- 
ance. Itisalaw of the mind that repencance 
shall be a remedy for sin. It changes the view 
of the mind in regard to it. It breaks off the 
habit, and by the benevolent ordinance of God, 
restores peace to the troubled conscience. The 
laws of the mind are such, that one man cannot 





take the guilt of another upon himself. What 
another man suffers for my sins cannot re- 
lieve my conscience. It only increases my suf- 
fering, that my misconduct has been the cause 
or oecasion of another man’s suffering. How, 
then, shall we account for the fact, that such 
language as | have recited, is found in the New 
Testament? The key of these expressions is 
found in the fact, that the Jews always connect- 
ed the ideas of suffering with sin. They seem 
to have had no idea that it is sometimes sent as 
a trial. Hence the question of the disciples 
concerning the blind man: ‘Which did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind? ’’ Christ was sinless, yet he suffered. 
According to their theory he must have suffer- 
ed for sin. Whose sin was itt The only sins 
to which his sufferings had any relation, were 
those of Christians, in changing their characters 
and conduct. So, you will observe, in all these 
cases, the innocence of Christ is mentioned in 
connection with his sufferings. In the first case, 
in the following language: ‘‘* Who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth.’’ The 
moral purpose comes afterwards, and it is not 
sv much the suffering for the sins that are past, 
as to produce a moral change in the sinner him- 
self, ‘‘that we, being dead to sin, should live to 
righteousness, by whose stripes ye were lheal- 
ed,’’ made morally sound as well as abased 
for guilt. In the second case, there is the 
same mention of his innocence, and the mor- 
al renovation, which is the whole purpose of 
Christ's death. ‘For Christ also suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring 
us unto God.’’ Inthe third case, there is pre- 
cisely the same sentiment, conveyed in different 
language. ‘‘For he hath made him to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin that we might be made 
the righteousness of God through him.”’ To bear 
our sins, and to regenerate us morally,are things 
entirely distinct, as much so as paying a man’s 
debts is distinct from inducing him to become a 
sober and industrious man, able and willing to 
support himself; and the first is of small conse- 
quence when compared with the second. 





CHRISTIAN CONFIDENCE: 


‘*T pray tell me,” says Chillingworth, ‘“*why 
cannot heresies be suffitiently discovered, con- 
demned, and avoided by them which believe 
Scripture to.be the rule of faith? If Scripture 
be sufficient to inform us what is the faith, it 
must of necessity also be sufficient to teach us 
what is heresy ; seeing heresy is nothing but a 
manifest deviation from, or opposition to, the 
faith. That which is straight will plainly teach 
us what is crooked ; and one contrary cannot but 
manifest the other. Though we pretend not to 
certain means of not erring in interpreting all 
Scripture, particularly such places as are ob- 
scure and ambiguous, yet this, methinks, should 
be no impediment, but that we may have certain 
means of not erring in and about the sense of those 
places which are so plain and clear that they 
need no interpreters: And in such we say our 
faith is contained. If you ask me, how I can 
be sure that I know the true meaning of these 
places? I ask you again can vou be sure that you 
understand what I, or any man else, says! 
God be thanked that we have sufficient means 
to be certain enough of the truth of our faith. 
But the privilege of not being in possibility of 
etring, that we challenge not, becanse we have 
as little reason as you, to do so; and you have 
none at all. If you ask, seeing we may possi- 
bly err, how can we ba assured we do not! I 
ask you again, seeing your eye-sight may de- 
ceive you how can you he sure you see the sun 
when you do see it’ Perhaps you may be in a 
dream, and perhaps you and all the men in the 
world have been so, when they thought they 
were awake, and then only awake when they 
thought they dreampt. A pretty sophism this,— 
that whosoever possibly may err, cannot be cer- 
tarn that he doth not err. A judge may possibly 
err in judgment; can he therefore never have 
assurance that he hath judged right. A travel- 
ler may possibly mistake his way ; must I there- 
fore be doubtful whether I am in the right way 
from my hall to my chamber.” 





LETTER FROM MRS. JUDSON. 


The Christian Reflector has the following in- 
teresting letter from Mrs. Jud:on dated at 


Rancoon, March 3, 1847. 


Messrs. Editors—Our first package of Ameri- 
can papers has just been received, and I have 
taken a trip upon the inky columns, at more 
than railroad speed, back to the busy world that 
I have left behind. I see fair, beautiful Boston, 
as when I strained my eyes to catch a last 
glimpse while it faded in the haze of distance, 
on that memorable parting day. I go a little 
farther, and there are kind hands, and dear 
faces, and tearful eyes, and What if my 
own tears do fall and blot the paper? * You 
will not think, I trust, that I love my new home 
any the less for remembering the old. 

We had a long but most delightful voyage in 
the pleasant ‘‘Faneuil Hall,’’ with its fine ac- 
commodations, kind offjcers, and quiet, orderly 
crew ; and between our internal resources, and 
the constantly varying character of sea-scenery, 
we could find no time for ennui. Twenty weeke 
from the day on which we went aboard, we 
anchored off Amherst; and the next Monday 
morning, were lowered into a Burmese boat, to 
proceed up to Maulmain. 1 was most agreeably 
disappointed by my first view of the land of 
palms and mosquitoes. Our boat was very much 
like a Jong watering-trough, whittled to a 
point at each end, and we were all nestled like 
a parcel of caged fowls, under a low bamboo 
cover, from which it was not easy to look out. 
But the shore, alongside of which we were 
pushed up stream by the might of muscle, was 
brilliant with its unpruned |uxuriance of verdure, 
and birds and flowers. 


Here some strange tree drooped its long trail- 
ers to the water, where the white tice-bird, ora 
gayer stranger, with chamelion neck and crim- 
son wing, coquetted with its neighbor and the 
wealth of green bending below ; and, then fol- 
lowed rich blossoms of new shapes and hues, 
and bearing new names, some in clusters, and 
some in long amber wreaths, stained here and 
there with lemon and vermilion, and all bearing 
the air of slumbrous richness whicl: I believe is 
a characteristic of the Indian climate. Our 
oarsmen were Amherst Christians, who seemed 
as wild with joy as the birds themselves, (not 
that they were bird like in any other respect, ) 
and there were laughing and chattering enough 
to make the heart merry. The first, being a 
universal language, I had no difficulty in under- 
standing, but the latter sounded to me even more 
outlandish than their gaudy patsoes, bare, 
brawny shoulders and turbaned heads, appeared 
to the eye. 

To my taste, Maulmain is a beautiful place, 
with its curious, weather stained houses, set 
down in spacious compounds, which are hedged 
round by the bamboo, and filled with tropic fruit 
trees. To my taste, I say, because tastes differ 
widely, and miné, having been formed on the 
simple model of American country life, would 
not be difficult to please. I have been told, 
however, by English ladies, that there were few 
towns in the East so entirely unexceptionable as 
a residence in every respect. For Rangoon, 
whither we came a little more than a week 
since, I cannot say so much. Indeed, the two 
places aré so utterly unlike as to preclude any at- 
tempt at comparison. Maulmain has sprang up 
within the last fifteen years, and has all the 
sweet freshness of its youth about it; but Ran- 
goon is an old, dilapidated town, with no speci- 








spread a single feather by, crumbling in its nar- 
tow streets, but still, more than half in ruins. 

The government buildings are deserfed; some 
of the fine tanks that it used to boast, filled with 
rubbish, the moat dry, the gates taken away and 
the stockade in most parts laid flat for street 
pavements. And such pavements. Corduroy 
roads are nothing to them. ‘This désolation is 
occasioned by the last king’s having made an at- 
tempt to remove the town from the river’s edge, 
and Jeave the ground to money-making foreign- 
ers—Greeks and Armenians, Jews, and a few 
English and Chinese. There are two English- 
men, ship-captains, residing here now. Our 
house, (‘‘Green Turban’s Den,’’ as we have 
named it, since it is nearer that than a lodge, or 
a hall, or a cottage,) is on a Moorman street— 
an upper story, with a Jew’s shop beneath it. 
{t looks a litte like civilization to see the chil- 
dren in their wide trowsers usually of crimson 
cotton, and their white, close-fitting robes above, 
trudging off to school, with their satchels on 
their shoulders, even though we know that the 
extent of their learning is probably only to jab- 
ber the Koran, but it mars the picture some to 
watch from day to day and find no girls among 
them. 

The Burmese women go into the streets as 
openly as the men, but the wife of the true Mus- 
sulman never feels the fresh air upon her cheek. 
Hereupon, I should like to propound a question 
to physicians, but I forbear. 

rom my window I can see the tips of sever- 
al pagodas; and, through the openings of a 
bamboo roof opposite, 1 catch glimpses of a 
cross crowning the Romish church. ‘The Cath- 


mischief here now, as the alarm of poor ‘‘father 
Bruno,”’ at aninvasion which he appears to con- 
sider a rising up of the Arch-fiend himself ,clear- 
ly evinces. The new king is a rigid Boodhist, 
and all foreign religions are on a par in his eyes. 
Boodhism never was more popular throughout 
the empire than now. The king’s brother who 
is. prime minister and heir apparent, pounds 
and cooks the rice for the priests with his own 
hands; and when he has occasion to impose a 
fine upon a Mossulman or any other foreigner, 
instead of receiving the money himself, he kind- 
ly advises the poor wretch to present it to the 
ptiests, and so buy merit for both--one profiting 
by the gift, the other by the suggestion. All 
Mussulmandom has been thrown into consterna- 
tion of late, by the report that his most Bood- 
histical majesty, in an extreme fit of piety, had 
obliged three of their brothers to eat pork. 

In the midst of all these things, the mission- 
ary of Christ would have cause for little encour- 
agement, but that he knows he is enlisted on the 
side of an all-powerful conqueror, who, in the 
end, and in his own good time, ig certain of vic- 
tory. Since our arrival, abow® fifty Karens, 
some of whoia desire baptism, have come to pay 
‘*the teacher” a visit; but only a few of the 
Burmese venture to show their faces. Ko 
‘Thah-a, the good old pastor of whom you have 
often heard- a mild, patriarchal-looking man, who 
quite takes me back in my fancy to the early 
days of Christianity--explains the difference. 
He says there are a great many Karen disciples, 
and when one of them finds himself in trouble 
with the government, they all band together, 
each contributes a few rupees, and so they help 
him out of his difficulty. 

But the poor Barman is obliged to bear his 
own burden alone. The good old man is well 
qualified to judge, as he has himself both been 
in the stocks, and suffered in purse, for Christ's 
sake. Some of the Karens that came in never 
saw a missionary before, having been baptized 
by a native preacher. It was interesting, touch- 
ingly interesting, to hear how even these refer- 
red to the Bible—with what perfoet confidence 
they presented it, in almost every remark they 
made, as their rule of frith and conduct; and 
| saw tears in eyes which one would suppose 





had looked on too many scenes to melt readily. 
A few years ago these men had no written Jan- 
guage, and now they can nearly all read the 
Bible. 

‘The teacher’? held Burmese worship last 
Sabbath in his study, though his ‘audience was 
mostly composed of Karens. When I looked 
out upon the strange scenery, made up of orien- 
tal beauty and oriental degradation and wretch- 
edness, and saw the poor, half-frightened disci- 
ples, creeping along the narrow alley, back to 
the stairs leading to the ‘‘upper chamber’’ where 
they were to worship, I thought [ had before me 
a vivid picture of the olden time and Scripture 
scenes. Thus met the first disciples, when 
those from whom we are descended were per- 
forming blasphemous and bloody rites in a rug- 
ged northera Island, more barbarous and more 
degraded than the poor worshippers of an ac- 
knowledged nonentity that surround us here. 

When will this land be like England and 
America? and by we ger ee: of ineans will the 
change be wrought? should like dearly to 
live long enough myself to see the machinery 
well in motion, but, if that cannot be, ‘‘it is 
well.’’ We shall know all about it at some 
future day. Then, when oceans raise no bar- 
riers to friendship, and intelligence flies on the 
wings of thought, may those who have parted 
from each other in sadness, meet in mansions 
now preparing for them by the Prince of Heav- 
en, there never to part again. That all may be 
able to bring some few jewels for the crown of 
Him who hath “loved them,’’ is the earnest 
prayer of Yours, most sincerely, 

Emity C, Jupson. 





LUTHER’S VISIT TO ROME. 


The vivid and instructive account of Luther’s 
first visit to Rome which follows, is taken from 
D’Aubigne’s graphic history of the Reformation. 

At last, after a fatiguing journey under the 
burning sun of Italy, he approached ‘the seven- 
hilled city. His heart was moved within him. 
His eyes longed to behold the queen of the 
earth and of the Church! As soon as he dis- 
covered from a distance the Eternal City,—the 
city of St. Peter and St. Paul, the metropolis of 
the Catholic World, he threw himself on the 
earth, exclaiming, ‘‘Holy Rome, I salute thee !’’ 

Luther was now in Home; the professor of 
Wittemberg was in the midst of the eloquent 
ruins of the Rome of Consuls and of Emperors, 
the Rome of Confessors of Christ and of Martyrs. 
There had lived Plautus and Virgil, whose works 
he had carried with him into his cloister; and 
all those great men whose history had so often 
stirred his heart. He beheld their statues, and 
the ruined monuments which still attested their 
glory. But all this glory and power had passed 
away. He trod under foot the dust of them, 
He called to mind, at every step he took, the 
melancholy presentiments of Scipio, when, 
shedding tears over the ruins of Carthage, its 
palaces in flames, and its walls broken down, he 
exclain®d,—‘* It will one be thus with Rome ! 
‘‘And truly,”’ said Luther, ‘the Rome of Sci- 
pios and Cesars is but a corpse.”” There are 
such heaps ofrain that the foundations of the 
houses rest at this hour where once their roofs 
were. ‘‘There,’’ said he, turning a melancholy 
look on its ruins, ‘‘there were once the riches 
and treasures of this world! All these frag- 
ments of wreck which his foot encountered 
whispered to Luther, within Rome herself, that 
what is strongest in the sight of men may be 
destroyed by the breath of the Lord. 

But with these profaner ruins were mixed 
holy ashes: the thought of this came to his 
mind. The burial places of the martyrs are 
hard by those of Roman generals and conquerors. 
Christian Rome and her trials had more power 
over the heart of the Saxon monk, than Fagan 
Rome with all her glory. _In this very place ar- 
rived that epistle wherein Paul wrote, ‘che just 
shall live by faith.” He is not far from the fo- 





mens of architectural splendor for romance to 


rum of Appius and the Three Taverns. In that 


olics can do Protestant missionaries but little’ 


1 wardness in the sou 


spot was the house of Narcissus ; here ‘stood 


the Apostle from the jaws of the lion. O how 
aid these recollections strengthen the heart of 
the monk of Wittemberg ! 


Rome then presented a widely different as- 
pect. The warlike Julius 11. filled the pontifical 
chair, andnot Leo X., as some distinguished his- 
torians of Germany have said, doubtless for want 
of attention. Luther often related an incident of 
this Pope's life. When the news was brought 
him that his army had been defeated by the 
French before Ravenna, he was reading his 
prayers; he threw the book on the floor, exclaim- 
ing, with a dreadful oath, ‘‘Well, now thou art 
become a Frenchman. [s it thus thou guardest 
thy church?’ ‘Then, turning himself in the di- 
rection of the country to whose arms he thought 
to have recourse, he uttered these words, ‘‘ Holy 
Swiss! pray for us.” 

Having arrived about the period of the festi- 
val of St. John, he heard the Romans repeating 
around him‘a proverb current among the people : 


son says mass on St. John’s eve.” O, thought 
Luther, how gladly would I make my mother 
blessed. The pious son of Margaret made some 
attempts to say mass on that day, but he could 
not, the crowd was too great. Warm in his 
feeling, and confiding in his disposition, he vis- 
ited all the churches and chapels, gave credit to 
all the marvellous stories there told him, went 
through with devotion the observances required, 
and was pleased at being able to perform so 
many pious acts, from which his friends at home 
were debarred. “How dol regret,’ thought 
the pious monk, ‘‘that my father and mother are 


them from the fire of purgatory by my masses, 
my prayers, and other admirable works.’’ He 
had found the light but the darkness was far 
from being wholly chased from his mind; he 
had the faith and love of the gospel, but not the 
knowledge of it. It was no easy matter to 
emerge from that deep gloom that had for so 
many ages overspread the earth. 


Luther said mass several times at Rome. He 
went through it with all the unction and dignity 
that such an act seemed to him to require. But 
how was the heart of the Saxon monk distressed, 
when he saw the profane and heartless formality 
with which the Roman clergy celebrated this 
Sacrament! The priests, on their part, laugh- 
ed at his simplicity. One day, when he was 
officiating, he found that at the altar they had 
read seven masses while he was reading one. 
“Quick! quick!’’ said one of the priests, 
“send Our Lady her Son back speedily ; ’*— 
thus impiously alluding to the transubstantiation 
of the bread into the body and blood of Christ. 
Another time Luther had only got as far as the 
Gospel, when the priest who was at his side had 
already finished the mass: ‘*Make haste, make 
haste!’ whispered the latter, ‘do have done 
with it.”” 

His astonishment was still greater, when he 
found, in the dignitaries of the church, the same 
corruption he had observed in the inferior clergy. 
He had hoped better things of them. .It was 
the fashion at the papal court to attack Chris- 
tianity ; and a person was not counted a man of 
sense, if he did not hold some eccentric and 
heretical opinion in relation tothe dogmas of the 
church. Some would have convinced Erasmus, 
by certain passages from Pliny, that there was 
no difference between the souls of men and of 
beasts ; and there were young courtiers of the 
Pope, who affirmed that the orthodox faith was 
the growth of the cunning invention of the 
saints. 

Luther’s office of envoy from the Augustines 
of Germany, procured him invitations to several 
meetings of distinguished ecclesiastics. One 
day, in particular, he was at table with several 
) prelates: the latter exhibited openly their buf- 
!foonery in manners and impious conversation ; 
‘and did not scruple to give utterance before him 
to many indecent jokes, doubtless thinking him 
one like themselves. They related amongst 
other things, laughing and priding themselves 
upon it, how when saying mass at the altar, in- 
stead of the sacramental words which were to 
transform the elements into the body and blood 
of the Saviour, they pronounced over the bread 
and wine these sarcastic words, ‘* Bread thou art 
and bread thou shalt remain ; wine thou art, and 
wine thou shalt remain—Panis es et panis ma- 
nebis ; vinum es et vinum manebis.”’ ‘* Then,”’ 
continued they, ‘‘ we elevate the pyx and all 
the people worship,’’ Luther could szarcely be- 
lieve his ears. His mind, gifted with much vi- 
vacity, and gaiety in the society of his friends, 
was remarkable for gravity when treating of 
serious things. These Romish mockeries 
shocked him. ‘‘I’’ says he, ‘* was a serious 
and pious young monk, such language deeply 
grieved me. If at Rome they speak thus open- 
ly at table, thought I, what if their actions 
should correspond with their words, and popes, 
cardinals, and courtiers should thus say mass. 
And 1 who have so often heard them recite it 
so devoutly, how in that case, must I have been 
deceived.”’ 











HUMAN BROTHERHOOD REVEALED BY 
CHRISTIANITY. 


It is not easy to believe that no great broad 
lights have been thrown on the mysteries of 
men’s minds since the days of the great poets, 
moralists and metaphysicians of the ancient 
world. We seem to feel more profoundly than 
they—to see, as it were, into a new world. 
Since the revelation of Christianity, all moral 
thought has been sanctified by religion. Reli- 
gion has given it a purity, a solemnity, a sub- 
limity, which, even among the noblest of the 
heathen, we shall look for in vain. ‘The knowl- 
edge that shone but 4 fits and dimly on the 
eyes of Socrates and Plato, ‘‘that rolled in vain 
to find the light,’’ has descended over many 
lands into ‘‘the huts where poor men lie’’—and 
thoughts are familiar ther2, beneath the low and 
smoky rofs, higher far than ever flowed from 
the lips of Grecian sage meditating among the 
magnificence of his pillared temples. The 
whole condition and character of the human be- 
ing, in Christian countries, has been raised up 
to a loftier elevation ; and he may be looked at 
in the face without a sense of degradation, ‘even 
when he wears the aspect of poverty and dis- 
tress. Since that religion was given us, and 
not before, has been felt the meaning of that 
sublime expression—the brotherhood of man 





TRUST NOT THE MORROW. 


Pity is it that we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe, what is so fatally trac, that we on 
feel the same indisposition to be Sarge an 
deny our lusts tomorrow that we feel to-day, 


‘na day as to-morrow, and ten 
mrad Ce cap nya “Ie is ever to-morrow, and 


d to-morrow, or, on my next birth 
Pig or the beginning of the next year, and 
when those days come, there is the same back- 
1 to do — and TeSs- 
P and it is again deferred. ‘Now is 
an ad time and ‘the day. of salvation.’ 
The true Christian knows not of to-morrow. He 
does not acknowledge it in his calendar of time. 
It is the grave of holy resolves and good purpo- 
ses, the dvomsday of the soul, and he abjures 
it. 
Let us not count on to-morrow, nor rely upon 
its opportunities. Its offers, like those of a 
false friend, are fair, exceeding fait; but they 
are treacherous, and will fail us in our need. 





The work of religion, if it ever begin, begins to- 
day---never on the morrow. 


the palace of Cesar, where the Lord delivered — 


—‘‘Blessed is that mother,” said they, ‘‘whose - 


still living; how happy should I be to deliver . 
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“PESPOTISM OF LIBERALISM.” 


‘Under this title the Puritan has a characteris: 
Vie editorial, in which the statements are partly 
true, but they convey false impressions. He ad- 
duces facts that have occurred in Switzerland, 
in Germany, and especially in Holland, where 
Christianity is supported by the State, and be 
then charges home on liberal. Christianity, the 
consequences which he knows have sprung only 
out of the union of Church and State. In the 
‘countries referred to, not any particular form of 
‘Christianity is sustained by law ; only the State 
provides that the Christian religion be supported. 


‘On the other hand, in England it is required 
by Law that Christianity be supported in the 
form in which it exists in the ‘Thirty-nine arti- 
eles.” All that the Puritan has said of the 
Despotism of Liberalism, in Switzerland and 
. Holland and Germany, may be said, too, of the 
Despotism of Orthodoxy in England. If the 
Puritan has found a few facts, which he has ar- 
ranged and presented in such a manner as to be 
able to make what he deems a good hit at Lib- 
eral Christians, and to throw back with seeming 
force an arrow in return for such as have struck 
Orthodoxy ‘‘between the joints of the harness,’’ 
very well. If he wishes to show that Liberal 
Christianity, when sustained by law, may be 
despotic, as well as Calvinism, he will find none 
who will assent to him more readily than Liberal 
Christians. But if he seeks to make the impres- 
sion, that Liberal Christianity has ever been so 
tyrannical as Calvinism, he is rebuked by the 
voice of history, and by the actual state of things 
in the countries where Liberal Christianity has 
now the ascendency. 

There is a key which opens to the real posi- 
tion of the Puritan. ‘‘To such a state,’ he 
says, after depicting the condition of things in 
Holland, ‘‘would Massachosetis come in less 
than forty years, if our system of education 
should go on, in its present way of consolida- 
tion, and if Unitarians become as prevalent here 
as in Holland.”’ Hence his bitter cries. A 
portion ef the Orthodox represented by the Pa- 
ritan, wish te have Caleinism taught in our 
public schools. They do not regard as Chris- 
tianity any teaching which does not include 
Calvinism. They wish the genuine old Puritan 
times to return, in which they could, if they 
might choose to do it, whip the Quakers, hang 
witches, and harry the Unitarians and Catholics 
, out ofthe land. But the great body of the Or- 
thodox Churches they cannot persuade as yet to 
second their exertions, nor respond to their 
wishes. In regard to the present system of ed- 
ucation in Massachusetts, we believe that it 
commends itself to the great body of Christians 
of every name. They perceive its great excel- 
lence. They perceive and acknowledge the 
wisdom of the Board of Education, and the great 
merits of its Secretary. But if the Puritan can 
effect a change in the present favorable feelings 
of the great majority of the Orthodox toward the 
system of Education in Massachusetts, he will 
spare no efforts to do it. He will utter the cry 
of ‘the Despotism of Liberaliem,’’ and every 
other cry. He well knows the effect of charges 
repeated again and again, even if they be false ; 
and he acts accordingly. But we think he will 
not succeed. q. 





FALSE CHARITY. 


A few days ago, in talking with a friend, we 
expressed deep regret that he had leased a build- 
ing belonging to him for purposes, some of 
which he regarded as utterly immoral. His 
apology was friendliness for the tenant, and the 
long habit of kindly intercourse with him. We 
could not but think it a singular extension of 
charity, rather beyond even the apostolic stand- 
ard, that he for friendship’s sake should become 
an accessory to sins which he despised. He 
should have said: ‘‘I am your friend, sincerely 
so, and shall therefore be glad to help you out 
of a bad business, but not in it.’’ The incident 
led us to reflect on the many shams, which as- 
sume the face, and too often rejoice in the 
name, of charity, and which (as in the instance 
just cited,) perform at least one of its offices, 
that of covering a multitude of sins. On pre- 
tence of friendship and kindness, men do and 
sanction very many things, which independently 
of personal feeling, they would reprobate. There 
are many cases, in which a conflict of duties is 
supposed to exist, while in fact the only con- 
flict is between duty on the one side, and good 
nature, convenience, prejudice or whim on the 
other. There is a heaven-wide distinction be- 
tween charity, and that blind, careless spirit, 
which thinks with about equal complacency of 
moral good and moral evil, smiles alike on the 
saint's and on the sinner’s path, and takes the 
slightest and most superficial views possible of 
the evil of sin. Charity is always a pure and 
holy spirit. Let us look for a moment at some 
of its counterfeits, and endeavor to discriminate 
between it and them. 


Geod nature is frequently made to pass for 
charity, and yet has so little in common with it, 
as often to be allied with excessive uncharitable- 
ness. Good nature is a disposition rather than a 
virtue. It is innate, not acquired. Its seat is 
in the nerves, not in the soul. Asan auxiliary 
to charity, it is of great value ; but, of itself, it 
it is too feeble and inane for any valuable results: 
while the spirit gf true Christian love can curb 
and bend an unpropitious nature, suppress con- 
stitutional irritability, and mould into forms and 
expressions of unwearied kindness a gloomy or 
even @ resentful temperament. The philanthro- 
pist Howard was naturally quick and strong in 
his resentments, intensely irritable, impatient of 
eontradictien and opposition ; and yet, by faith- 
ful self-diseiplie, he was trained to a degree of 
self-forgetfulness and entire devotion. to the good 
ef others, such as has rarely been seen upon 
the earth. ‘On the otker band, there are multi- 
tudes who hardly ever uttered an onkind word, 
whom yet no earthly indacement could stir up 
to perform a practical kindness involving cost 
or sacrifice. But charity is always an active 
principle. It seeks occasions for its own exer- 
ciga, and goes about doing good. 

Indoleoce also is very apt to ape the fashion 

of charity ia the cut of its mantle, There are 
many men who have not energy enough to say 
No,---who, without any benevolence of purpose, 
suffer kindnesses to be drawn from them, mere- 
ly to save themselves trouble,---who bestow mon- 
ey or superfluities, the loss of which they will 
never feel, to absolve themselves from the duty 
of inquiry or personal effort. There are many 
who are made uneasy by the sight of actual dis- 
tresa, or by any urgent claim pressed directly 


upon their regard, who therefore relieve such 
distress or meet such claims from sheer selfish- 
news, while they never seek an opportunity of 
doing good, aad only breathe the more freely, 
and feel the happier, when none presents itself. 
We hardly need say that this is not charity. 

A desire for popularity also often puts on 
something of the semblance of charity. One 
who thirsts for praise and applause will often 
not only perform signal and showy acts of benef- 
icence, but will line his daily path with such in- 
stances of concession, courtesy, and kindness, 
as will win for him a prompt return of thanks 
and praises, while he has no heart.for the char- 
ities, in which the left hand knows not what the 
right does. 

These counterfeits may all be detected by the 

application of moral tests. ‘‘ Charity,’’ says 
St. Paul, ‘* rejoices not in iniquity, but rejoices 
in the truth.’’ Mere good nature, however, 
scoros this restriction. It is as ready to aid a 
frivolous, and often a guilty purpose, as the 
purest and holiest. It is a social impulse which 
brings one into sympathy with evil as easily as 
with good. It is disposed to make every man’s 
way plain and easy for him, whether his way 
lead to heaven or hell. Indolence, too, when it 
calls itself charity, makes no discrimination as 
to the moral character of the aims and objects 
of its benevolence. It only seeks to ward off 
importunity, and cares not what becomes of its 
gifts, if it is not solicited to repeat them. Per- 
sons, who fall under this description will bestow 
the means of vicious indulgence as readily as 
they would necessary food. They will give, 
when it would be true kindness to withhold.— 
Seeking only their own ease and comfort, they 
will comply with the wishes, or yield to the so- 
licitations, of one whom they see and know, 
though it be to the degradation and ruin of 
scores whom they know not. They will refuse 
no facility of sinning or of making others sin 
to one, who by his continual coming might 
weary them. The love of popularity, too, has 
no reference to moral distinctions in its kindness. 
He who desires above all things the favoring 
suffrages of his fellow-men is sure to maintain 
no very high standard of morality. His voice 
and influence are almost always against reform. 
His gifts go not forth towards the creation of a 
higher and sounder tone of moral feeling.— 
Faint and feeble are his efforts against reigning 
follies and fashionable sins. His approving 
words or ready gifts are offered indisctiminately 
for whatever happens for the time being to take 
the popular taste, no matter whether it be use- 
ful, frivolous or positively evil. Indeed, there 
are men, to whom, were you to judge of them 
from the direction in which they have bestowed 
what have been called their generous gifts or ef- 
forts, you wojd be compelled to ascribe to them 
almost every possible human virtue, folly and 
vice ; nor could there be two plans or causes so 
opposed to each other, as not to secure theil 
cordial sympathy and aid for both at the same 
time with important sections of the community. 
There is no tendency, which so utterly deprives 
a man of individuality and of principle, as this 
hankering after popularity. Where this is the 
ruling passion, a man’s conscience seems to be 
outside of him. His heart pulses are put in 
motion by voices and murmurs from without. 
In fine, he reminds one as to his moral man of 
those strange races of zoophytes, whose vital 
organs lie all exposed on the surface of the 
body. 
The tendency manifest in these counterfeits 
of charity, to the neglect of moral distinctions, 
prevails very extensively at the present time. 
Forbearance for the sinner is perverted into for- 
bearance for his sin. Men are often ready to 
feed the bodies of the perishing,while they leave 
their souls to perish. They would diffuse out- 
ward good, but withhold the bread of life. They 
would remove external evils, yet leave the great 
source of evil in man’s heart untouched. Tiior- 
ough, severe views of sin, and pungent repre- 
sentations of its evil and its danger, are often 
deemed uncharitable ; and many there are who 
would have only smooth things prophesied to 
the most guilty, and would enjoin silence as to 
every sad liability to which sin exposes the soul. 
There is prevalent a sentimentalism, which 
would suppress all mention or thought of the 
fearful displeasure of the Almighty, that must 
rest on every form of evil. But Christian char- 
ity, while it takes the Father of all for its pat- 
tern, does not profess to be more merciful than 
he; and he most manifestly expresses in the 
course of his Providence his stern disapproval of 
sin. Though he love all, the profligate and vi- 
olent are often suffered to fall the premature 
victims of their own passions. Though he love 
all, he makes the way of transgressors hard, 
and the wages of sin bitterness and woe. 
Though he love all, it stands not more plainly 
written in the Bible, than it is in the most fa- 
miliar chapters of human experience, ‘‘There is 
no peace to the wicked.”” And how is it with 
our Savior! We find nowhere charity like his, 
—a heart, a life, a death, full of love,—of love, 
not in word only but in deed, in utter self-sac- 
rifice, in intense agony of suffering. We know 
that there was no harshness in his spirit, no 
sternness in his temper, but an unearthly ten- 
derness and pity. And yet, he proclaimed in 
the most thorough, emphatic, intense forms of 
statement, the evil and the misery of sin, the 
outer darkness and the undying worm. With 
these divine examples, Christian charity, in or- 
der to be worthy of the name, must assume the 
highest moral ground,—must constantly recog- 
nize the distinction between right and wrong,-— 
must concern itself, not with men’s outward 
comfort, but with every form of moral and spir- 
itua]l good. A. P. P. 








For the Register. 
“MODAL TRINITARIANISM.”’ 


The Recorder of last week contains a reply 
to an*article in the Register of the previous 
week, on ‘*Modal Trinitarianism,’’ in which he 
expresses his belief, that this doctrine “is gain- 
ing ground among those more serious and de- 
vout Unitarians who are dissatisfied with the 
negative character and barrenness of their usual 





creed, as well as with the wild freaks of their 
pantheistic brethren; ” that it ‘* was the view 
which the lamented Channing espoused in his 
last days ;”—a view over which he alleges 
“there seems to be a veil of studied secrecy 
thrown.” It is possible that the Recorder's 
post of observation may have given him a juster 
survey than we ourselves have been able to 
take, and that he may have more penetrating 
powers of discernment with which to ascertain 
the real state of things. But while we are 
aware of the impressions received by our Ortho- 
dox friends, we feel for ourselves, that they are 
without safficient grounds. In regard to other 








“gurmises ’’ expressed by the Recorder, it is 
proper that the answer come from another quar- 
ter, if any answer be deemed necessary to sur- 
mises. But we believe that no person can be 
more astonished than those alluded to. 

There are, doubtless, modifications of opinion 
which every generation more or less undergoes, 
in which some doctrines that stood out in the 
light fall back into the shade, and some that 
were in the shade advance jnto the light, and 
some receive a new coloring, and new combina- 
tions give a new appearance to the whole. Dif- 
ferent creeds become more like one another by 
mutual discussion, as stones become rounded by 
the incessant washing of the waves, and each 
denomination silently adopts from another some- 
thing which perhaps it once excluded. In*such 
modifications, Unitarians as well as ‘Trinitarians 
may share. It is the glory of Unitarians that 
their liberty allows them, if they choose, to 
modify their opinions to a greater extent than 
other Christians, with no diminution of Chris- 
tian fellowship and love. But in regard to a 
few great doctrines—the doctrines of Christian 
liberty, and of the absolute unity of God in dis- 
tinction from a tri-personal God-head ; the doc- 
trine that Christ is the Son of God, and not God 
the Son ; the doctrine that all homage to the 
Son is to the glory of the Father who sent him; 
in these, it may be confidently said, Unitarians 
were never more united than they are at the 
present day. There is a far greater proportion 
of the Orthodox whe are inclined to the Swe- 
denborgian or modal view of the Trinity. 
There is a far greater proportion of Trinitarians 
who have become Unitarians, than of Unitariaus 
who have become Trinitarians, whether modal 
or otherwise, within the last ten years. There 
is a stronger tendency, there are more favoring 
causes in operation at the present moment, to 
lead to Unitarianism. 


If the union of Christians can be effected in 
no other way than by the mutual advance of 
Christian denominations toward some common 
ground of belief, on points in which they now 
differ ; if Trinitarians and Unitarians can feel 
and act as brethren only as the former shall ad- 
vance and the latter recede, to ‘‘modal Trinita- 
rianism,’’ we are almost tempted to say, God 
speed the means! But theré never will be per- 
fect union in doctrine on earth. If Trinitarians 
will not accept of Unitarians as Christians, nor 
look fraternally on them, till the latter accept 
the doctrine of the abgolute Deity of Christ,they 
will be obliged to wait until the world shall end 
—and longer too. There wiil never be union 
between them, there never will be the union 
which the other denominations are seeking 
among themselves, (:o the exclusion of Unitari- 
ans, as recently in the Great Alliance in Eng- 
land,) until they unite on the ground of love— 
and that bond, when it shall exist, will encom- 
pass Unitarians with the rest. 


It seems strange that the Recorder should not 
understand how ‘‘the lamented Channing’ 
could utter “those surprising sentiments at 
Lenox,”’ and yet not be ‘‘a modal Trinitarian.” 
We tay, for ourselves, (and the Recorder will 
readily believe we are not modal Trinitarians,) 
that there is nothing in that address which we 
do not most fully adopt as expressive of our 
own feelings and views. Two clauses in the 
last paragraph of the address—‘‘Savior of the 
race, who didst shed thy blood on the cross to 
reconcile man to man, and earth to Heaven’’— 
‘Father Almighty, spread the truth and spirit 
of thy Son through the whole eaith,”’—are 
enough to show, with Dr. Channing's known 
views of the spirituality of God, tbat he accept- 
ed, toward his dying hour, neither the doctrine 
of a modal Trinity, nor the Orthodox view of 
atonement. We could add, also, if it were nec- 
essary to add, remarks made by Channing, in 
conversation with the writer, not more than two 
years before his death, in which, while he ex- 
pressed a fraternal sympathy with Christians of 
every name, and a special regard for some lib- 
eral Christians in the Orthodox denomination 
whom he named, he ranked himself with those 
who hold fast the two great doctrines—Chris- 
tion freedom, and the absolute unity of God, in 
contradistinction from the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty. 

There are very many Orthodox Christians, 
who had been taught to regard Dr. Channing 
with horror, but who, on reading his address at 
Lenox, have felt and said as the wife of an Or- 
thodox clergyman not long since confessed to us, 
“If any man ever belonged to the kingdom of 
heaven, surely Dr. Channing did.”’ It is not 
strange that some, who find it difficult to see 
how's decided, intelligent Unitarian can be a 
Christian, should surmise that such profoundly 
Christian utterances as Channing's at Lenox, 
must be the offspring of changed sentiments. 
When that ‘‘veil’’ of which the Recorder 
speaks, shall be lifted up—that ‘‘veil of studied 
secrecy,”’ as he most surprisingly calls it— 
when, with the puolication of his Memoirs soon 
to take place, Channing shall be personally 
known to his Orthodox brethren who have so 
long abhorred his name, and who cannot even 
now let his shade rest in the grave without call- 
ing over it the old vituperations, as Professor 
Stuart has done in his recent volume of Miscel- 
lanies,— then, we trust, will it be more clearly 
seen, and deeply felt, that Channing was a 
Christian, and the perception of it will remove 
prejudices, and hasten the day of the union 
which shall subsist among the denominations by 
love. 


The Recorder supposes it impossible for the 
‘*more serious and devout Ujitarians” to be sat- 
isfied with simple Unitarian views. He exclaims, 
**O cold and cheerless view of our only Savior, 
which sees no manifestation of Godhead in him, 
except such as is seen, though less eminently, 
in the works of Creation.” He calls it ‘‘a sor- 
rowful blindness of mind, which has no cleaier 
vision of the Divine beauty of our Lord.”’ It is 
easier to make an exclamation, than it is to pos- 
sess a feeling.. But we ask the Recorder, is it 
not enough to see and acknowledge the Divine 
beauty in Jesus, to see the Infinite Father in the 
Son? Does it matter so much where and how 
we behold the Divine glory, if we only behold 
itt We commend the Recorder to such com- 
muning of the soul with God, manifested in Na- 
ture, as is expressed in the lines following :— 

“The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. His spirit drank 
The spectacle. 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him; it was blessedness and love.” 

We commend him to a sublime interpreter of 
the feelings of the human soul, who having 
stood before Mount Blanc, exclaimed : 

“© dread and silent mount! I gazed upon thee 
Till thon, still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought. Entranced in prayer, 








I worshipped the Invisible alone.’’ - 
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If the Recorder is tempted to call this ‘‘a poet- 
ic sort of religion,”’ as we have heard some call 
Unitarianism, we commend him to the Apostle 
Paul, who said, ‘‘Beholding with open face, as 
in a giass, the glory of the Lord, we are chang- 
ed into the same image from glory to glory as 
by the spirit of the Lord.’’ The pre-eminence 
that belongs to the Son of God, is, that he is, 
(what the material creation cannot be,) the very 
radiance of the Father's’ glory, the exact im- 
age of his substance.” 

To the personalities of the Recorder, to his 
reproach of our being ‘‘so sadly stained with 
apostacy,”? we wish to say nothing. He may 
rest assured that we believe him when he says 
he ‘‘suffers more pain than he inflicts,” in mak- 
ing the charge. But we suggest that his pain 
was caused by the striving of the good Spirit 
against his applying a bitter and unjust epithet 
to one who may have no less profound reverence 
than himself for Jesus as Master and Lord. “A 
sense of duty’? may have ‘‘compelled him to 
speak as he deeply felt.’ But he is rot the 
firet who has felt he ought todo ‘‘many things 
contrary to the name and spirit of Jesus.” We 
submit with all due regard to his admonition: of 
the *‘pains’’ in reserve for us, ‘‘in retracing our 
steps.’”’ But we respond now as we did to 
Channing in the conversation alluded to, when 
he asked, ‘‘Would you go back to the bondage 
of creeds for a whole world?’ N. 8. F. 





For the Register. 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, July 27, 1847. 
REV. DR. SKINNEK’S CHURCH. 


It is a beautiful peculiarity of the Christian 
system of doctrine and worship, that it brings 
the rich and poor, the high and low together 
before the Lord, who is the maker of them all, 
and the judge of all, and who is no respecter of 
persons. Not that religion demands equality of 
outward condition in its votaries, forbidding one 
disciple to be richer than another, or more taste- 
a or expensively attired. To maintain this, 

1e to join hands with fanaticism and make 
one’s self simply ridiculous. _Inielligent piety, 
so far from repudiating divinity of outward allot- 
ments, recognises in them the wise appointment 
of Divine Providence, who designs our disci- 
pline and improvement through this very means. 

But religion does require that we make not 
riches or any other temporal possession a ground 
of self-complacency and self-elation over our 
less favored brother, when we come to tread the 





courts of the Most High. In the -services 
religion ali stand on common ground—all have | 
sinned—all need forgiveness—al] have received | 
mercies unnumbered, and all have an infinite | 
debt of love and gratitude to pay, and it is alike 
foolish and wicked for any te feel as if their su- 
periority of outward gifts gave them any ad- 
vantage at a throne of grace over their poorest 
and most abject brother. Wealth can buy 
nothing here. Fine apparel, costly equipage 
can win vo favor with Him who looks upon the 
heart and whose chosen offspring is a contrite 
spirit. m ‘ 
If these things be so, then it is evid 
right and important that our churches should 
avoid as far as possible the appearance of a 
preference for the rich and the worldly great in 
the internal arrangements for worship. They 
should guard against al] arrangements for seat- 
ing the worshippers which have a tendency to 


make the poor mun feel his poverty and regret | 


it, or the rich man feel his importance and be 
proud of it. 

These obvious truths seem pot to have been 
well considered in the erection of many of the 


| some with m usic, 


j 
| 


It is the misfortune of Dr. Skinner’s church, 
like that of Dr. Spring’s, that it embraces in its 
membership and among its influential men, in- 
dividuals whose standing with the world and in 
business circles, is not exactly such as to re- 
commend religion to the acceptance of those 
who know them. How they manage to maintain 
their self-complacency and hold up their heads 
under the hard knocks which the good old Dr. 
gives them, is sometimes a matter of surprise, 
till we reflect that always these are the very 
hearers who are prompt to apply all the promi- 
ses to themselves, and all the threatenings and 
curses to their neighbor. Is there no remedy 
for this evil? Is there no way of relieving the 
church of those members whose lives only mar 
religion and defeat all its benevolent purposes * 
The Mercer street church has exhibited a com- 
mendable liberality and zeal in sending the gos- 
pel to the destitute portions of the city and of 
our land, for which they deserve all praise. 
But how much greater would be their efficiency 
if they would remove out of the way the stum- 
bling blocks which have crept into their own 
fold. The influence of the church would be in- 
creased a hundred fold, if those who profess re- 
ligion only that they may more efficiently 
impose on society, were cast out of its bosom. 

Truly Yours, Crito. 





For the Register. 

I was pleased to see the notice in your paper 
of the 17th ult, of the Sunday School celebra- 
tion on the 3d, at Walpole, N. H., and [ would 
take this occasion to speak of the four celebra- 
tions of Independence in Cheshire County, mak- 
ing a new and happy era in our history. 

Formerly it was a day of gladness and joy, 
as the elder John Adams predicted it would be ; 
but it was connected with the past only. -Pa- 
triotism had much to do with it, but the senses 
more. We had our cannon booming, our bell- 
ringing, processions, orations, dinners and toasts; 
but the prominent mark of Independence, was to 
feel rich with potations, to elevate the animal 
rather than the spiritual or moral and intellec- 
tual man. A happy change has come over us. 
An old fashioned celebration can, now, no where 
be sustained. 

At Fitzwilliam the County Temperance So- 
ciety celebrates the two-fold independence of the 
country, and freedom from that which debases 
the man and the country too. Some 2000 were 
present. At Winchester on the 5th, 1500 at- 
tended a common school celebration. It was 
delightful to see, at the appointed hour, the 


of | scholars from the 10 or 20 school districts, ar- 
| riving on the gre@h, attended by their teachers, 


others in carriages from re- 
mote portions of the town. There were not 
less than 600 children in the procession. Each 
district displayed a banner with some appropri- 
ate motto. Atthe dinnef hour they were all 
sumptuously provided for in the Hall, by the 
parents. In the addresses, while the day was 
not forgotten, the great interest of common 
school education, was the prominent theme, 
urged home upon parents and children. Rev. 
Mr. Culver, of W., of the Methodist persuasion, 
made the address to the childrer. It was elo- 
quent, and yet not above their comprehension. 
At Sullivan the day was also devoted (on the 
6th) to common schools, a beautiful grove was 
selected. Here also each district had its ban- 
ner with inscriptions of encouragement, about 
5 hours were happily spent, some eight or ten 
gentlemen present making addresses, interspers- 
ed with vocal and instrumental music. 

This new interest in educ#ion had been pro- 
gressing, for many years, from the example of 
Dublin, whose minister, Rev. Mr. Leonard has 





New York churches. Dr. Skinner’s church 
among others appears to have been built by a 
few wealthy individuals for their own ‘conve- 


been indefatigable since his settlement 26 or 
27 yearsago. It at length reached other towns, 


nience, and the convenience of others in like cir- | and some 6 or 7 years ago a county association 


cumstances. 


There were few or none of the|W&8 formed. The meetings, have been held in 


poor in it at its commencement a few years ago, | S0me 14 or 15 of the 22 towns already; and 
and I remember it was said at the time, this was | whenever attended, the most happy effect has 


one of the objections Dr. Skinner made to set- 


been seen. In 1845 a Teacher's Institute was 


tling over it when first invited there, and a very | established, and the -expenses borne for two 


serious objection I should think it would be with 
any right minded clergyman, 
tage to the minister to have a fair proportion of 
the poorer classes under his parochial care.— 
The corfsideration of their wants, temptations, 
dangers, which their presence calls for, will im- 
part fulness, variety and unction to his dis- 
courses ; and his intercourse with them in pas- 
toral visitation, besides warming his heart will 
enlarge his field of thought, exhibiting human 
character in new and ever varying phrase, and 
suggesting new topics for the closet and the pul- 
pit. 

I have been informed, and I presume correct- 
ly, that the Mercer Street Church, (Dr. Skin- 
ner’s) was built by a company of wealthy men, 
who, after the edifice was completed and a pas- 
tor chosen, sold the pews at auction to reimburse 
the outlay to themselves. This method of 
erecting churches and settling pastors is not un- 
common in our large cities ; and I do not see that 
any one hasa right to complain, when men of 
wealth employ their property in building church- 
es and settling ministers of their own choice ; 
neither can it be denied that they have a right, if 
they sa choose to sel] the accommodatfons thus 
provided to these who will pay for them a sum suf- 
ficient to coverthe outlay. lt may be urged in 
favor of this method, too, that it serves to mul- 
tiply houses of worship in cities where the ten- 
dency always is toa deficiency of church ac- 
commodations. 

But it may well be questioned after all, 
whether this mode of multiplying churches is a 
healthy mode; whether it does not draw the 
line deeper between the tich and the poor. in- 
stead of annihilating it. And especially when 
this method is resorted to as a real speculation, 
out of which the parties who originally invest 
the money intend to realise a handsome advance, 
surely such a part, known or suspected, most 
prove a great drawback to the usefulness of the 
church and its minister, by shutting out the poor- 
er classes not only, but by giving a mercenary 
character to the enterprise in its origin. 

I do not know that the Mercer street church 
has had any of this prejudice against the mo- 
tives of its originators to contend with. But 
the other objections to the system which gave 
it birth, prevail here as they must every where 
and always. Provision is indeed made for the 
poor in the appropriation of free sittings and slips 
to their use, but this is an aggravation of the 
odious distinction between them and the wealthy, 
which those who need the accommodations wil] 
be slow to avail themselves of. This feeling of 
the poor classes may be called false and foolish 
pride, but then there is so much the more need 
that they should have the gospel preached to 
them; and of course it is so much the more im- 
portant that they should be induced to attend by 


j 





provisions that will attract, not repel them. 


years by private subscription. This year a 


It isan advan-| 8¥™ sufficient for two sessions has been raised 


by the towns, the Legislature so permitting by 
the act authorizing the appointment of a State 
School Commissioner. Just imagine this gen- 
eration of children taught in all the rudiments 
of an English education, and each pledged to 
total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, and 
look forward 20 years ! 


Our Institute has been «successful. One 


' hundred new Teachers, i. e., not before attend- 


ing the Institute, were qualified and sent forth 
at our Spring term, and a larger number will 
probably attend the October term. Our Schools 
are already 50 per cent better than they were 
ten years ago. Hilishoro’ county had her first 
Institute last Spring, but I feel convinced that 
their system of lecturing only will be a failure, 
if not changed. Excellent theory, but there 
must be practice, thorough drilling, with a mod- 
el school. Connected with the Institute, the 
importance of moral training, with the best modes 
of governing a school without resort to corporal 
punishment, are not ordinary considerations. 
Sullivan County has given notice of a full In- 
stitute, and we trust every county in the State 
will follow an indispensable example. 
CursHire. 





For the Register. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EXCURSION AT PROYI- 
DENCE. 


The last week’s Register contained an interests 
ing account of several gatheringsof Sunday school 
scholars belonging to a number of our religious 
Societies. Last Saturday,the 24th, was made an 
interesting occasion'to the scholars and Teachers 
of the Sunday School attached to the Rev. Mr. 
Osgood's Society, (Westminster) of this city. 
Notice was given from the pulpit the Sabbath 
preceding, that a Steamboat was secured to take 
the scholars and Teachers belonging to the 
School, and all that were attached to the Society 
or friendly to the school, to a place a short dis- 
tance from the city called ‘‘Bishop’s Shore”’ at 
1-2 past 9 o’clock A. M. About 200 assembled , 
including the Pastor, Teachers, Scholars, Pa- 
rents, invited friends &c., with many others 
upon the wharf greeting us with kind wishes for 
a happy time. The cry ‘‘all aboard,” ‘‘throw 
off that fast,’’ was soon heard, and off we went, 
like one anxious to get rid of the hum of busi- 
ness, and exchange the dull routine of a city 
life for the sweet scenery of the country, with 
its hills and dales, its trees and flowers, and the 
songs of its beautiful choristers to enliven and 
cheer the spirits. The place before named is 
on our Bay about 5 miles below the city. Our 
vessel was in due time safely at its place of 
destination, and unladen. The spot is one of 











unsurpassing loveliness for such a gathering: 
And still they come is the cry, until we numbered 
ahout 300—at the sound of a bell we were called 
together for religious exercises, and were ad- 
dressed by the Superintendent, Mr. Amos Perry, 
then singing, then addressed by the Pastor, with 
prayer. Few, if any, present will ever forget 
the scene. From 2 to 300 voices raised together 
in praise to the Giver of all good,—the place, 
the time, the occasion, it will be no doubt, as the 
Pastor well observed, a leaf embalmed to be 
taken out of the mind’s memory on the journey 
of life, to soften its asperity and to point us to a 
better home. After the exercises the company 
all separated, to be called again by the sound of 
the bell, at the hour of the repast,—a repast 
only known in Rhode Island. None but those 
who have been initiated know the mysteries of 
a Rhode Island clam bake. After this repast 
we again had religious exercises, with instru- 
mental"and vocal music, and were addressed by 
the Pastor, the Rev. Mr. Stone, our Minister- 
at-Large, and by the Superintendent. 

It was made the occasion of kind remembran- 
ces to the Superintendent, Mr. Perry, and to 
the two Librarians, Mr. J. C. Anthony and Mr. 
Thomas Doyle, for their untiring devotion and 
faithfulness in their several capacities, by gifts 
made to them by the scholars and Teachers be- 
longing to the School. 

Few Societies can boast of a better Library 
than is attached to this Sunday School, which 
consists of more than one thousand volumes of 
well selected books adapted to ail ages, well 
covered and Jabelled, and kept in remarkable 
good order.—Many of the contributors consider- 
ing that a Library, selected and well cared for, 
was next to Teachers the greatest auxiliary to 
any established and well sustained Sabbath 
School. 

At 4 o’clock we were again called together 
to what is usually called a picnic, with tabies 
laden down with cakes, fruits and flowers. At 
quarter before five o’clock we were again on our 
way home, with nothing to mar the festivities of 
the day, or to take from the deep and agreeable 
impressions which must have been left upon each 
and every mind. May all such occasions be so 
improved as to lead us to better lives and to pre- 
pare us fur that change which awaits us all. 

8. P. 


Providence, July 27th, 1847. 





[For the Register. 
ABDOLONYMUS—THE SIDONIAN. 


The clash of arms that shook the Persian state, 

Did not disturb the peasant at his toil ; 

In his small garden-plot more truly great, 

Than he who stretched his sceptre o’er its soil. 

He wanted nought but what his hands supplied, 

Content with fruits, the bounty of his field ; 

There would he in old «ge in peace have died, 

But worth and greatness could not be concealed! 

O’erlooked were many who would Sidon rule, 

Ambitious princes seeking kingly sway, 

Who trained in arms had learned from war's proud 
school 

By fire or sword to win to thrones their way. 

The crown and purple robe to him were sent, 

Who peaceful lived with poverty content. . 





For the Register. 
UNITARIAN SOCIETY IN STANDISH, ME. 


Mr. Epiror,—The Ladies connected with 
the Unitarian Society in this town, held their 


Fair and Tea Party June 3d inst., and they 
were completely successful in their undertaking. 


The proceeds of the Sale, after deducting ex- 
penses, amounts to the sum of $120. Theday 
was pleasant, and large numbers were present 
from Portlafid, and the adjoining towns; to 
whom the Ladies would express their thanks, 
for the liberal purchases made by them. The 
interest of the occasion was heightened by ap- 
propriate remarks, made by George H. Nichols, 
M. D., of Standish, and the Rev. Dr. Nichols 
of Portland. Dr. N. spoke at length, upon the 
nature, object, and benefits of Public Worship ; 
and we trust, that we shall not soon forget his 
words of counsel and encouragement. 

The Ladies would acknowledge with feelings 
of gratitude, liberal donations of articles received 


J 


friend at home, which though not intended 
rea 

publication has been kindly submitted to our va 

posal. {ts lively and graphic character will 

cause it to be appreciated and read With interest 

by his numerous friends. 


Ar Sea, June 6th, 1847, 
Although my eye continues to be much in- 
» 80 that it pains me to read more than a 
Page i ag I cannot forbear holding a jittle 
Sei Bh you; it is my only solace. I find 
‘ PreHty comfortable thus far, * * | 
think my tions will aod 
I expected, but Ihave not yet hed inne ten 
them sufficiently, +, ine 10 test 
Yesterday, when we were fai ? 
the Captain called the roll of palma 
first the steerage, then the second cabin i 
the first. I found my name was not on the list 
I suppose the owners had concluded that I shonld 
not go, from what I had said the day before 
After the company had been mustered and -. 
lated with the way bill, a little boy turned up, 
whose name it seems was not in the books, and 
whose presence on ship board occasioned the 
Captain some uneasiness. He was a sturdy 
little fellow, about six years old, with red, chub- 
by cheeks, dressed comfortably enough in a 
jacket and trowsers of plaid merino. He had 
something in his mouth which he rolled about 
with great apparent satisfaction. We first 
thought it was a bit of candy, but it proved to 
be a yellow painted, tin whistle. The Captain 
asked him his name. Boy. “Thoth, thoth, 
thoth,”’ &c. Capt. “Speak plainer.” The 
boy then, with evident reluctance, removed for 
an instant the gag from his mouth, and gave 
some name which I could not make out. Capt. 
“‘Who put you on board?” Boy. “Thtew- 
ard.” Capt. ‘*Where are you going?” Boy. 
**To Liverpool.”’ Capt. “Who takes care of 
you! Boy. ‘*Thteward.” It seems that the 
child had somehow Strayed over from England, 
and somebody in Boston had picked him up, and 
put him under the care of the negro steward, 
with a letter to his mother who lives in Liver- 
pool, and with no other provision for his com- 
fort, than the charge ‘‘to see that he had a |itile 
something to eat now and then."’ The Captain 
was in doubt whether to take him on or to send 
him back, and, in his perplexity, spoke somewhat 
harshly. The poor little fellow burst out a 
crying, and altogether his case seemed so pite- 
ous that all the passengers were interested ; the 


‘| Captain’s wife comforied him as well as she 


could, and the Captain concladed to take him 
out, telling the steward to look after him and 
find him bed and board. 

Monday, June 7th. Ican write but little at 
atime and rédad none. My eye continues swol- 
len and painful, but a little easier, I think, to- 
day than yesterday. Our ship’s company num- 
bers altogether about ninety souls. We have 
in the first cabin twenty-four or five, most of 
whom are well behaved and pleasant people. 
Five of them are Anglo-Saxons—i. €., passen- 
geis who were wrecked in the vessel which bore 
that name and are now here to try their chance 
again in the same line. I learned from one of 
them some of the particulars of that disaster. 
He told me that twenty or more of the fix 
cabin passengers were together for a whole week 
in a miserable shanty with only que room, on 4 
small island to which they had fled from the 
wreck. Five of them were ladies. * * * 


To-day we have a calm, the sea_is bee”! 
and heaves with an unrippled, glassy swell from 


horizon to horizon, sixteen miles in diameter 
for good eyes of Jand breed; twenty, perhaps 
for seaman’s optics. There keeps running 
through my head a scrap of poetry which [ reac 
somewhere in my boyhood, and of which I re 
member only this one verse. 
“A watery waste was all around, 
No shore to greet the eye, 
But in the dim horizon’s bound 
Were mingled sea and sky.” 

To relieve the dulness cf our stand-still, th: 
Captain has" instituted a game on the quarie 
deck, which he cvlis shuffie-board. A figure i 
chalked out on the boards near the stern, int 
which the performers, standing in midships, prc 
pel, with a pole terminating in a semi-circuls 





from Lowell, Weston, Bernardston and Boston, 
Mass. ; also from the Societies of our faith, in 
Portland, Kennebunk, and Topsham, Me. 

The Pastor of the Unitarian Society in Stand- 
ish, would take this opportunity to acknowledge 
private donations in money, received from friends 
interested in the prosperity of his Society. 

E. J. G. 





For the Register. 
Quincy, lil, July 12th, 1847. 


Mr. Epitror,—Allow me to correct two or 
three important, though unintentional errors, 
which I noticed in the Rev. Mr. Frost’s Sermon, 
a portion of which was printed in your paper of 
26th ult. It stated that Mr. Moore found the 
Unitarians of this place, unorganized, and with- 
out a meeting-house, that a house was built 
without foreign aid, &c. &c. The truth is, our 
Society was gathered in the spring of 1839, 
through the labors of Rev. W. G. Elliot, and 
Rev. Wm. P. Huntington. Mr. H. preached 
for us, with much acceptance, a portion of the 
summer, then took a joureey Bast to procere 


cross-piece, little cylinders or quoits made 0 
some heavy wood. The figure consists « 
squares which are numbered, one, two, thre 
&c., and the players who succeed in sendin 
their disks into the highest numbers, win t) 
game. 
Tuesday, the 8th.— : 
Still becalmed and still, 
“Like a virgin’s bosom panteth 
All the wide-reposing deep.” 

This repose, so tedious to the Captain, irl 
not me. 1 find my account in the bland inf 
ences which rule the hour. The want of pr 
gress is compensated by the far niente of tt 
sunny deck ; the encircling blue holds all thin; 
in solution. ” ° ° 


Wednesday, the 9th.—Yesterday about noo: 
a smait breeze overtook us, and carried us alo 
to the tune of seven knots, the rest of the da 
This morning again the air is stiller, and ¥ 
creep at the slow rate of three. Our voy 
threatens to be a long one. Nevertheless, 
would recommend to all who are not pressed { 
time when voyaging this way, to take a sa 
packet rather than a steamer; it is so muc 





money te assust us tea duilding a house shoudl 
ship, He odtaimed aid from the Societies | 


cleaner and quieter. The arrangements « 
comfort in this packet thus far, exceed my ¢ 


in Duxbury, Lowell, Cambridge, Wervester, | pectation. I sleep well and fare well. Thet 


Fitehburgh and Keene, besides other donations | 
whieh were placed in the hands of Rev. Mr. 
Briggs, which, with a donation from the Rev. 
Mr. Etliot’s Seciety in St. Louis, amounted to 
about $600. The Society was then legally 
organized, and had preaching from Mr. Hont- 
ington*through the spring of 1840. At that 
tume the building of the Church was commenced, 


dle is equal to that of the best hotels—too go 
indeed, I mean too various and sumptuous, ! 
the health of passengers who are not used 


stant self-denial on my part to resist the tempi 
tions daily offered to an appetite sharpened | 
the bracing air of the sea. I suppose as ! 
voyage continues, the fare will decline, fr 





and it was finished the September following. 
Mr. Moore arrived here in December of the 
same year. ° 

I deem it my duty as a member of this So- 
ciety to make this statement, in justice to our 
Eastern friends, whose hearts have ever sympa- 
thized with, and whose hands have ever been 
open to supply the wants of their brethren in 


the West. Respectfully yours, 
W. H. G. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have pleasure in being able to announce, 
that we have obtained from a gentleman who 
has recently sailed for Europe, encouragement to 
expect that he will correspond with the Chris- 
tian Register occasionally during his absence. 
Tt was his intention to have prepared as an in- 
troduction some account of the voyage, but was 
prevented from doing so. The omission, how- 
ever, will be found well supplied by the follow- 


the lack of fresh provisions. I cannot sufficiet 
ly congratulate myself on having separa 
state-room. Only think of the comfort of cot | 
tinuing one’s ablutions all the way across tt 
Atlantic, in the same style as at home. Bei: 
alone, I have a double allowance of water, ® 
as yet have felt no stint in the supply of tb 
element. + 

Thursday, the 10th.—To-day we have a st 
breeze and a good deal of motion. It is wi 
difficulty that I write in this rolling sea. ¥e 
terday afternoon we over:ook and spoke with 
vessel of the description called Barque—“ 
Mary Harrington from St. John, bound for 4 
drossan in Scotland—a Scotch craft whose Ci 
tain answered ours in the broad dialect 
to his countrymen, which we were at some k 
to interpret, and bade him repeat his answ 
Speaking a vessel at sea is quite a” incidert 
a most welcome relief to the changéless mop 
ony of ocean-life. ‘‘How interesting,’’ s8y° 





ing extracts from his journal addressed to a 


ving, “this fragment of » world hastening 
join the great mass of existence.” ‘This ? 


such high living at home. It requiresa co 
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— CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
; . ting | 80 near our journey’s end, and in such com i ‘ at in her dea erring to go into trade, in whic contin 
dent and the distant view of grat able circumstances ; and so far the worship was | mother indeed in their Zion has been removed, till about 1811. ‘ The publication of the f 
whales made yesterday a season of CO but not without leaving behind for their epitit- He was one of the delegates in the State One eee ee oe 


itement. 
pc the 12th.—Yesterday the wind was 


too violent and the motion too excessive for 
comfortable writing. Several of the passengers 
were sea-sick, but I was surprised to find how 
few and how little they suffered. I am well 
persuaded that the motion of « sail-ship is more 
favorable than that of asteamer to those who 
are liable to that disease, With such a wiod as 
we had yesterday in a steamer, there would 
have been but one or two exceptions from the 
universal prostration of the landsmen. I think I 
should have been one of those exceptions. 
. - * . *. 
I have now been a week out, and, on the 
whole, pave great reason to be thankful for the 
comfort I have enjoyed, and the prosperity of our 
voyage thus far. We shall have laid behind os 
to-day nearly a third of the distance between 
land and land. Two weeks more at this rate will 
land us on the English shore. = ° 
There is an Italian on board who interested 
me from the first from his isolation among us. 
He speaks no English, and can have, therefore, 
but little and very imperfect communication with 
his fellow passengers. I try every day a litle 
French upon him, and another passenger who 
speaks that language much better than] deo, 
having resided a long time in France, gives him 
somewhat more. We two are the only ones on 
board with whom be has any intercourse. He 
is quiet and geatlemanly in his deportment, but 
I discovered the other day, to my great surprise, 
that he is insane. He maintains that he has 
been intrusted by the Mexican and other gov- 
ernments with letters of credit and vast sums of 
money to be used in Europe in their behalf, and 
that he has been robbed of the same. He thinks 
the Captain is intending to assassinate him, and 
that Mr. G , one of the passengers who 
wears a forfhidable red moustache, is a spy em- 
ployed to watch him. A large bouquet which this 
Mr. G—— had in his hands when he came on 
board, the Italian thinks must have concealed 
No one would suspect from 





some of his letters. 
the closest scrutiny of his mannets and conduct, 
that there was any disorder in his brain. There 
is no appearance of suffering or of anxiety in 
his countenance, nor are his slumbers at all af- 
fected by his overwhelming troubles. In fact, 
he 18 an enormous sleeper, a large portion of 
his time is spent in his berth, and while I write, 
his stentorous breathing, resounding the whole 
length of the cabin, gives evidence (for snoring 
is a universal Janguage intelligible alike to all 
ears and tribes of men) that if persecuted and 
heavily laden with sorrows, he is not without 
his intervals of blest forgetfulness and sweet re- 


pose. 7 * * > 


Sunday, the 13th.—This morning we had a re- 
ligious service which I was asked to conduct. 
The second cabin and steerage passengers were 
invited to attend, and such of the hands as could 
be spared. Ihave often preached on land to 
smaller congregations,and often to less attentive. 
If the hearers were as much edified as the 
preacher, the exercise was not an unprofitable 
one. There seems to be a peculiar propriety in 
this observance of the Sunday on ship-board, 
where circumstances wil] adinit of it. The Di- 
vine presence, I think, is nowhere more strong- 
ly realized than at sea. The Spirit of God 
seems always to move on the face of the deep. 


And no class of men have monn. a ge 
incentives and comforts of religion,than the poor 


seamen, who,—it may be said—if in this life 
only they have hope, are of all men most miser- 
able. Our singing did not turn out quite so 
well as might have been expected ; for though | 
we have plenty of singers on board, psalm tunes 
seem to be less familiar to them than secular 
airs. For want of hymn-books, I ‘‘deaconed 
out’’? the hymn in the old New England style. 
Ihave discovered that the first mate is a 
townsman of mine ; he was born in Cambridge- 
port, and in his sehool-boy days lived in the 
family of Dr. Follen. . ° 5 
Wednesday, the 16th.—We have made 1500 
miles which is one half the distance from Bos- 
ton to Liverpool. If the other half is performed 





as rapidly as the first has been, our voyage will 
have been accomplished within twenty days. 
But now we are becalmed again, and have made 
litle or nothing for the last twelve hours. I/| 
wonder what is the origin and meaning of the 
melancholy noise which sailors always make at 
their work. That they should sing is natural 
enough, but why must the song have such a 
plaintive and dirge-like character? ‘There they 
go again! One would think that the most pain- 
ful operation in nature was precisely this of 


hauling the main top-sail studding-sail tack. | 


Heaven grant that the measure may not prove | 


so disastrous as their howling seems to prognos- 
ticate. e ° 9 » ? 
Our crazy Italian yesterday directed his sus- 
picions against me. I incurred them very in- 
nocently. I merely asked him a question of 
Jtalian grammar—whether aveano was the same 
as avevano (*‘ they had.”’) He soon after told 
Mr. C. who talks French perfectly, and has 
more communication with him than I have, that 
at first he did not think much of my question, 
but when he came to ponder it, he was con- 
vineed that I had some hidden meaning, and 
that I referred to some Italians in the hotel 
where he stopped in Boston—that I meant to 
say they had his money. When he next saw 
me on deck, he came up to me much excited, 
and said with great emphasis, “‘ non avevano ! 

non avevano |” * . * * * 
Monday, the 21st.—This morning at 3 o’clock, 
according to the Captain’s reckoning, we were 
©n\y 120 miles from Cape Clear, the most west- 
erly Print of Ireland, This evening, if wind and 
fee “erve, we expect to see land. From 
aaa soa heoniterpool is 300 miles; according- 
“be in port on Wednesday at 


farthest, unless we \.,, headwinds or a calm. 
That will make seventer, ,. eighteen days from 


Boston—a remarkably sho. —. : 
.. passage for this 
season of the year, when ligh winds for th 
most part prevail. For the lay fort Fe 
hours we have been favored with a stir) © 


genuine. 

At half past eight, P. M.—The effects of our 
change of latitude are already perceptible in the 
lengthened daylight. Iam writing at this mo- 
ment without a candle. Agreeably to the Cap- 
tain’s prediction, at one o’clock the coast of Ire- 
land loomed into view, and became ever clearer 
as we advanced, mountainous and sharply de- 
fined; height upon height as depicted in the 
en ‘etch, which one of our fellow pas- 
sengers was kind enough to copy for me from 
one of his own. In the course of the afternoon 
we were hailed by Cork pilots in their pictur- 
esque boats, with red sails, which danced in the 
rolling sea after a fashion that made me giddy 
to look upon, now swallowed up in the trough 
of the sea, and now again balancing on the crest 





brogue, offered their sérvices, thinking perhaps 
that we might be another edition of the James- 
town bound for their pert. The afternoon was 
showery,and toward evening there sprung up on 
the eastern sky the most perfect rainbow [ ever 
beheld. One foot rested on Ireland the other on 
the sea, and the reflection in the water, almost 
as luminous as the prototype, reached from the 
horizon to the ship. Immediately there flushed 
through my mind those verses 


“Erin, the smile and the tear in thine eye 
“Beam like the rainbow that hangs in thy sky.” 


If Erin often hangs such rainbows in her sky, [ 
‘ean well appreciate the fitness of the image. 
But alas! too, I thought, 


“Erin, thy languid smile ne’er shall increase, 
“Erin, thy falling tear never shall cease.” 


To my regret we shall pass Cork ig the night. 
. . . 7 : . 

At this moment, Mr. C , who gave me 
this sketch of Ireland, is singing, ‘‘We're sit- 
ting on the stile, Mary,” in a style which seems 
to me, with my poor knowledge of music, not 
inferior to Dempster’s. I must break off, for J 
cannot choose but listen. So, good night. 
Tuesday, the 224,—The coast of Ireland still 
continues in sight changing every moment its 
particular features, but presenting the same 
general outline, mountainous and abrupt, with 
here and there a village crowning the slope of 





some less rugged hill, or nestling in some quiet 
nook of a valley, and occasionally a patch of 
verdure, but scarcely enough of that as yet to 
justify the appellation of Green Erin. 
left the Waterford light, and are now coming to 
the Wicklow hills and the hill of Howth, where- 
by I am reminded of the old doggerel, 


“The Wicklow hills are very high, 
And so’s the hill of Howth, Ma’am, 
But there’s a hill is higher still, 
*Tis higher than them both, Ma’am.” &c. 


We still hope to be in Liverpool tomorrow, 
although the wind is very light. Well, I should 
not have believed it possible to cross the ocean 
with so little discomfort. We were only six- 
teen days out of sight of land, in fact less than 
that ; and every day I have taken my usual cold 
bath as at home, every day | have fared sumptu- 
ously—fresh provisions, green vegetables and 
iced water, &c. &c. 

Wednesday, the 23rd.—This morning at 8 
o'clock we passed Holyhead on the English 
side. Weshall not reach Liverpool till evening, 
the wind is so light; perhaps not till tomorrow 
morning. The day is beautiful, though not 
sunny, and the Mnglish coast shows finely as 


y hde past it, In. few momente ~~ euau 
uaeln the pilot, who.is fast approaching. 


Afternoon.—We shall not reach Liverpool 
this evening, but with the breeze which has just 
sprung up expect to be there early in the morn- 
ing. Some of the scenery is very striking. 
We are now just off the Welsh coast. Snow- 
don and Plinlymmon—venerable names, and 
scarcely less classical than Pindos and Parnassus 
—lift their august heads in the background. 

Thursday, the 24th.—At the wharf in Liver- 
pool. We have just arrived, having been towed 
up by a steamer for the last twenty-five miles. 
The weather is drizzling and cold, realizing my 
conception of the English climate. Otherwise 
the impression made by the aspect and situation 
of Liverpool is very much the same as that of 
New York. I have not yet set foot on the 
shore, and it will take a long time to get through 
with the Custom-house ; still I hope to be able to 
take the cars for Birmingham at one o'clock. 
From there I think I shall go to Stratford on 
Avon, and perhaps to Kenilworth, and then 
proceed directly to London. 











~ OBITUARIES. 


MRS. EUNICE SMITH. 


Died in Rowe, July 13th, Mrs. Eunice Smith 
in the 84th year of her age, widow of the late 
Rev. Preserved Smith, who was minister of the 
First Congregational Society in Rowe nearly 
forty years. . 

A due tribute of respect had been paid to the 
memory of this faithful minister of Christ ; and 
now that his bosom friend, and devoted partner 
in all the toils and sacrifices, joys and sorrows of 
his arduous ministry has also departed this life, 
it is but due to her worth, and the cause of pure 
religion, that some recorded testimony be made 
to her memory. 

Mrs. Smith was remarkable for continued and 
almost unimpaired physical and mental strength 
and activity, indeed, she was not superannaated 
either in body or mind,—a fact not to be attrib- 
uted entirely to the excellence of her natural 
constitution, but as much to her constant habits 
of industry, temperance and cheerfulness. 

She was no less remarkable for her amiable 
and social disposition, and for her agreeable and 
endearing deportment, and for all those qual- 
ities of heart and life which made her society 
pleasant and attractive, alike, to the old and the 
young. Her hospitality was proverbial. 

Bat she possessed higher traits of excellence. 
She was eminently a Christian in principle and 
practice, faithful and exemplary in the relations 
of life, and eminently so as a pastor’s wife. 

A large circle of friends sorrow at the loss of 
one whom they respected and loved ; but loving 
her, rejoice that she has gone tothe Father. 





hair 

and have averaged more than nine ot age: ; 
hour.— What eyes these seamen have! te 
now the Captain called ws on deck to see the 
steamer which left Liverpool on the 19th,— 
the Cambria, I believe-—The Captain pro- 
nounces her to be at least fifteen miles distant. 
It is impossible for me to see her except through 
the spyglass, and then very faintly, and yet I 
am by no means nearsighted. 


Yesterday we had another religious service. 


Even at that period of life when many excuse 
themselves from an active and public part in 
both civil and religious interests, she desired no 
*xemption and retired not from an active parti- 
“Pon. Liberal in her religious views and 
*Y™Mpathies, she devoted a portion of her sub- 
Stance yearly to the support of the ministry, and 
also to the erection und embellishment of the 


new Church which now adorns the humble 
village at her early and last residence 


At that late period of \ife when most have 





The singing with some Jittle preparation, went 
off better than last Sunday ; but the wind which 
was then blowing at the rate of eleven knots, 
made such a racket in the ship that I was oblig- 
ed to speals at the top of my voice, and soon be- 
came quite hoarse. We all felt thankful to be 


done with inguiry and mental improvement— 
Mrs. Smith was searching still, for more trath 
and rejoiced in its every discovery and mi ’ 
Biblical inquiry and even criticism were her a 


light. 





The society with whom she constantly wor- 


of the billow. These Corkonians, with a strong - 


We have. 


ual good the legacy of a memory rich in Chris- 
tian graces and virtues, 

Of her it might be said with all propriety, 
“The work of righteousness is peace, and the 
effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 
forever.” She gave a striking proof of the fit- 
ness of liberal Christianity to produce a most 
excellent life, and its power to support and 
comfort the soul in the dread hour of death. 

May God inspire her numerous friends and 
fellow Christians with the same holy zeal and 
faithfulness, that when the hour of their own 
departure shall come, they may enjoy the samme 
peace of retrospéction and the same bright pros- 
pects of a glorious future, 


For the Register. 
EMMA FLINT. 

Drowned, in Concord River, on Saturday 
evening, July 24th, Emma, daughter of Mr. 
John Flint of Concord, aged 14 years. 

Rarely has one been snatched out of life so 
suddenly, and so unexpectedly, Just at dusk 
of evening, she stepped down to @be river’s 
bank, which was but a few rods from’ her fath- 
er’s door, and there seeing three brothers, and 
a young female cousin in a boat, just returning 
from a row, she requested to step in and be 
rowed with them a few rods, before landing. 
She stepped in, they struck out into the stream, 
turned, and were rowing for the shore, wheri the 
boat struck a rock concealed beneath the surface 
of the water, and the two young Ladies were 
precipitated into the stream, which was about 
twelve feet deep in that place. The oldest 
brother, who alone was old enough to render 


but his sister went down and never rose, -al- 
though he watched for her with intense anxiety. 
He plunged in and dived for her, but could not 
find her, she having been drifted by the stream. 
It was about an hour, before, by the assistance 
of the neighbors, she was found. Every effort 
was made to resuscitate her, but in vain. To 
add to the agony of the scene the mother stood 
on the shore looking on. What a touching il- 
lustration of the words, that life is but a vapor. 
At 6 o’clock in the evening, she went out of her 
father’s door in the full tide of life and joy, and 
at 4 o'clock the next afternoon, she was laid in 
her grave. This haste was rendered necessary by 
the excessive heat and peculiar state of the at- 
mosphere, united with the fact of drowning. 
It seemed almost as if the heavens had been 
opened, and she hed been received up out of 
sight. We believe the heavens were opened 
jfor her pure and amiable spirit, although 
the robe of earth was left behind. Just as the 
boat struck the rock, she said in a cheerful 
tone, ‘‘mother I am coming.”’ Her words were 
fulfilled, but it was her Savier’s arms that 
awaited her, and not her mother’s. She had 
long been a member of the Sabbath School, 
from which she was wever willing to be absent 
a Sabbath. She had an ardent love of knowl- 
edge, and was fond of her School and her 
Teachers. She was of a uniformly cheerful, 
and an affectionate disposition, and was greatly 
beloved by her companions and friends. How 
difficult to realise that one, who but an hour ago, 
was with us in the full tide of health, and_ joy, 


and hope, is now in the &itrit tana = patri- 
arena, and apostles, and the fathers of the past 


generation! Howmuch more difficult to realise, 
that within one short hour we may pass that 
bourne from which no traveller returns! In the 
midst of such warnings, what parents will edu- 
eate their child only for this world? What 
child or youth will build all their hopes of hap- 
piness on earth? If we all, parents and child- 
ren, are not quickened to a holy life by such 
teachings of Providence, neither should we hear, 
though one rose from the dead. If all this 
wreck of earthly hopes, this anguish of heart, 
serve to break the dream of worldly secutity, 
and lead us to seek more earnestly the kingdom 
of God and its righteousness, we shall then see 
clearly that it was sent in mercy, and notin un- 


kindness. i 


DR. EZRA GREEN. 


According to the Transcript, Dr. Ezra Green 
died, at Dover, N. H. on Lord’s day, 25 July, 
1847, lacking 3 days of one hundred and one 
years and one month. He has been the oldest 
living graduate of H. U. for the last four com- 
mencements, since the death of Judge Samson 
Salter Blowers, who died at Halifax, 25 Octo- 
ber, 1842. He has survived every member of 
his class of fifty-four, more than sixteen years. 
The last previous death of a classmate being that 
of Andrew Fuller, native of Middleton, who 
died, at Lyndeborough, N. H. in April, 1831. 


Dr. Ezra Green. ‘This venerable centenari- 
an, departed this life, at Dover, N. H., on Sun- 
day last, at the age of one hundred and one 
years, and months. There were evident 





days. 

The Dover Inquirer publishes a sketch of the 
revolutionary services of Dr. Green, drawn up 
by his nephew, J. D. Green, Mayor of Cam- 
bridge, and published about a year since, in con- 
nection with a sermon preached by Rev. S. K. 
Lothrop, of Boston, on the one hundredth birth- 
day of the deceased. From that sketch we 
gather the following facts. 


Dr. Ezra Green was born in Malden, Mass., 
June 17, 1746, (old style) was fitted for college by 
Rev. Mr. Emerson, pastor of the Congregation- 
al Church in that town; graduated at Cam- 
bridge, 1765; studied medicine with Dr. 
Sprague of Malden, and went to Dover, N. H., 
to commence practice in 1768 or 1769. 

In June, 1775, soon after the battle of Bun- 
ker-Ilill, he joined the American army, in the 
capacity of surgeon, and was stationed with the 
New-Hampshire regiment at Winter Hill in 
Charlestown. Here he had the small-pox. In 
the fullowing March, the British having evacu- 
ated Boston, he left with the army for New 
York. . 


Thence he went to Albany, and was at vari- 
ous times in connection with the army, at Sara- 
toga, Lake George, Ticonderoga, Lake Cham- 
plain, St. Johns, and Montreal. 


Un the advance of the British under Sir Guy 
Carleton, the American forces retreated to Ti- 
conderoga. Dr. Green was with the troops 
which occupied Mount Independence until De- 
cember ; when, on the approach of Carleton, 
they left that position. Dr. Green came back to 
Albany, there left the army, and returned to 
Dover. 

In October, 1777, he enlisted as surgeon on 
board the Ranger, a sloop-of-war of eighteen 
guns, under command of Capt. John Paul Jones, 
then lying at Portsmouth, N.H. They sailed 
for France, November Ist, and spent a year 
cruising on the coast of England and Ireland.— 
They returned to Portsmouth, N. H., in Oct. 
1778. He continued connected with the navy, 
most of the time, till the autumn of 1781. This 
concluded his revolutionary service. _ He then 


any service, succeeded in rescuing his ccusin, | ® 


symptoms of his approaching end, for several | P' 


Cenvention for the adoption of the Coustitution 
of the United States He voted in favor of it. 

In his politics he was always a firm and con- 
sistent Federalist, and never sought office. He 
was chosen deacon of the Congregational 
Church in Dover, about 1790. 


We shall probably receive a more full account 
of Dr. Green’s intellectual and religious traits 
and character, for a future occasion. 








SECULAR SUMMARY. 


Curina. The Sea Witch, at New York, from 
Canton brings the China Mail of April 9th. The 
paper says:— 

**The same privileges and advantages are secured 
to the French as to the English by the new arran, 
ment made between Keying and Sir John Davis; 
but there was nothing of this in the Chinese papers 
we received from England.”’ 

It was said that Sir John Davis would to 
Cochin China in Her Majesty’s steam frigate Vul- 
ture, Capt. Macdougal, on a mission of peace. His 
object was to enter into friendly relations and if pos- 
sible to open a direct trade with Canton. 


In regard to the character of the late English 
movements in China we are too little acquainted 
with facts and circumstances to express an opinion. 
We would only remark that we have seen some se- 
vere strictures purporting to be from an Jrish paper, 
on the morality and justice of the English measures 
and proceedings. ‘The results, however, in the pro- 
gress of things, may prove highly beneficial to the 
population of China. We find in one of the papers 
the following extract of a letter, dated 


Canton, April 26, 1847. 


One important point settled, (one which may be 
very important in its results,) was that of foreigners 
ing into the city of Canton. The day fixed upon 
is the 6th of April, 1849. ‘There is nothing which 
the people of Canton have resisted with greater de- 
termination than this, and they still assert with the 
greatest violence that this shall never be carried out. 
This is the great test, whether the exclusive policy 
of China, (at least so fur as this ty is concerned, ) 
is really to be broken up,—and, if nothing happens 
beforehand, we shall see what the 6th day of April, 
1849, will bring forth. We have yet to learn what 
effect the Jate movement will have upon the Court of 
Pekin. ‘The populace here are greatly enraged, and 
threaten all sorts of vengeance for the gross insults 
of the British, but while their government is opposed 
to them, they will not be able to do any thing very 
serious. One of the evils to be apprehended from 
the late expedition is, that the Chinese government 
will lose confidence in the English. The Chinese 
are so treacherous themselves that they suspect the 
same in others, and they now think that England 
has designs of great encroachment, and that she in- 
tends to take possession of Canton and gther ports of 
China, as she has done in India. 


It is useless to speculate upon fature events in 
China, for no one can tell what will take place; but 
I think there can be little doubt that the whole po- 
litical and religious system of the Chinese must soon 
cramble to pieces; but whether this will take place 
gradually and happily, or in tremendous convulsions, 
ume will only show. But the sooner that this sys- 
tem (based upon paganism as it is) is destroyed, the 
better—better at least for the millions who are to 
come after. The Chinese, generally, are under the 
impression that dark clouds are hovering all round 
the horizon, and they have some vague idea that 
dreadful evils are to happen. 








University or Vermont. The Commencement 
of the University of Vermont will take place at 
Burlington on Wednesday, August 4, 1847. On 
Monday evening August 2, an address before the 
“Society of Religious inquiry ” will be pronounced 
by Rev. Edward Beccher, D. D. of Boston, Mass. 
Music by the Handel and Hayden Society of Bur- 
lington. 


On Tuesday, August 3, the address before the 
i ot the Il 


P . masero: TW he dolier 
Everagy : Wh. Yuse, 15q. of Augusta, Maine, and 
the poem will be delivered by John Henry Hop- 


kins, Jr. of Burlington, Vt. 

On the same day an address before the ‘“Socie- 
ty of Associated Alumni” will be pronounced by 
Hon. Jacob Collamer, M. C. of Woodstock Vt., 
and a poem by Alexander Mana, Esq., Editor of 
the Rochester Daily American. 


Licntmine anp TeLecrara Wires. Profes- 
sor Olmstead, of Yale College, says he has no 
doubt that the wires of the telegraph have an ef- 
fect on electricity. “As the storm comes up and 
especially when over the wires, say fifty or a hun- 
dred miles distant, the lightning is attracted by the 
wires, which can be proved by any one remaining 
in the telegraph office for half an hour. About the 
time the storm is coming up the wires are contin- 
ually filled with electricity. Itis my opinion we 
shall never have any heavy thander showers or 
hear lightning striking, as long as we have tel- 
egraph wires spread over the earth.” 


CrvinizaTion. After remarking that the Na- 
tional Clab assert, that of the citizens of London 
1,250,000 persons ‘‘never enter the walls of a reli- 
gious edifice,”’ and that ‘‘all our large towns are in 
a similar state,’’ &c., the Dublin Nation of 3d inst. 
adds: 

But all these horrors fade before the new atroci- 
ties revealed by the [London] Times of Saturday 
last, in which we ind some remarks upon the ‘‘un- 
deniable increase of infanticide;’*—how innocent 
children are daily ‘‘strangled, drowned, burnt, poi- 
soned, starved and decapitated, by wholesale;’’—how 
‘*the murder of children has ceased to be murder in 
England,’’ and other fearful statements of a like 
character. 


Waste Lanps or InELANp. There are two 
millions of people subsisting by daily public relief in 
Ireland, and five millions of acres lying waste which 
they dare not and the holders will not, improve. Mr. 
Houlett Scrope, on 22d ult. rose in the House of 
Commons, to move ‘“That the waste lands of Ire- 
land offer an available resource for the immediate 
employment and future maintenance of a part of her 
population, now apparently redundant: and that it 
is expedient to apply them to this great national ob- 
ject, making equitable compensation to the present 
roprietors.’’ Of this resolution, and the moment 
it would be proposed, 658 members had received 
due notice. They did not want to vote against it, 
they wanted it not to carry, nor be acted on, conse- 
quently only 30 attended, and as 49 is the quorum 
the proposition is quashed for the present. 


AuTHorRsHIP AND Rexicion. The great 
Chateaubrand is near his lastday. Ina letter to a 
poet who had addressed some verses to him, he 
thus gives his footings up of his estimate of work, 
done for man and for God:—*‘I wish to reply to the 
questions contained in your closing stanzas: if I 
could begin my life anew, I should not write a single 
life, and would wish to die unknown: buat I shall 
ever be a Christian, as 1 always have been, and 
even more than I ever was. All things considered, 
there is but thing in life: omy gi t is religion 
that gives order and liberty tothe world, and after 
life a better existence.’’ 


Vircinra anv THE NortuH, The emigration 
to Fairfax county, Va., from the northern States 
still continues. Several farms have lately been sold 
to the new comers, and the march of improvement 
is onward. We trust the new settlers will cur: 
with them that hatred to oppression of every kind, 
which should always have a home in the hearts of 
freemen. 


Winter at SpitzserGen. The interior of 
Spitzbergen has never been habitable. Last Octo- 
ber a party set out from Archangel for this destina- 
tion. It was composed of filteen graienes, of 
sound constitutions, occustomed to cold, and excel- 
lent huntsmen. ‘They established themselves in the 
small Island of Barents, part of the northern group 
where no man yet had resided, and which was only 
frequented by the more valuable of the animals of 
of the country. In a short time, however, six of 
them, in spite of their precautions and hardy con- 
stitutions, died from the intense cold. The remain- 
ing nine lately arrived at Archangel with much booty, 
but not till they had experienced the most intense 
suffering from various causes, the absence of daylight 
being one of the principal. 


Capture or Stavers. The British steam- 
sluop Devastation captured the Tres Amigos, a Bra- 
zilian slaver brig of 415 tons, with fifty-five officers 
and men, on March 16 last, in lat. 5 30 N. long. 3 
10 E. of Greenwich, after a chaée of five hours and 
the loss of a man. The Devastation has also taken 
an American brig under Brazilian colors, with 5380 
slaves on board, bound to Rio. The Tres Amigos 
had made several successful trips from the coast. 








relinquished the practice of his profession, pre- 


On the last voyage she landed at 


ia 1,400 slaves. 


work, viz., the Nos. for Sept. Oct, Nov. ‘and 
Dec. 1836, was long delayed, for reasons not nec§ 
essary here to explain. Those Nos. were long 
since advertised as ready for subscribers. Some 
have called for them,—but some yet remain on 
hand, whose subscription for the last volume of 
the work is already paid. They are invited to 
call for them, or to leave their present address 
and they shall be forwarded. As these Nos. 
are necessary to complete the set, it must be de- 
sirable with subscribers who value the work to 
receive them before sending the Vols. to be 
bound. 

The bills for the last year, of some subscrib- 
ers, are still unsettled. They are respectfully 


invited to forward the amount, and receive their 
Nos. 





UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 

Complete sets of the Unitarian Advocate may 
Be obtained at the Office of the Christian Regis- 
ter. 
I> Odd numbers of the same work supplied. 











{iG Mr. Frederick R. Newell, late of the Meadville 
Theological School, will be ordained as an Evangelist 
on Sunday evening next, (Aug. Ist,) at the Church of 
“The omg 4 ort Parish.” 
Sermon, by Rev. R. P. Stevbins of Meadville. 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Wm. Newell of 
Cambridge. 
Charge, by Rev. James Freeman Clarke of Boston. 
Services commence at quarter past seven. 





&G-AUTUMNAL CONVENTION OF UNITA- 
RIANS. The next Convention will be held in Salem, 
to commence on Tuesday, Oct 19. The undersigned, 
appointed at the last Convention to make the necessa- 
arrangements for the next, give this early notice to 
the Churches of our denomination, and would urge them 
to accept the kind invitation which has been tendered 
them by our brethren of Salem. 

Sam. Oscoopn, 

Atonzo Hi, Committee 
James F. CLarxe, of 
‘ALBERT FeaRinG, Arrangements. 
Henry P. Farrpanks, 
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MARRIAGES. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr Winkley, Mr. George N. 
Houghton, of Leominster, to Miss Abbey T. Rand, late 
of Harvard. 

25th inst, by Rev. Dr Boyle, Mr Edgecomb N. 
Thorne to Miss Nancy P. Sands, both of this city. 

By Rev. Mr Streeter, Mr John Seiglan to Miss So- 
phia Rosal.e Hope. 

In Brighton, on Thursday, by Rev. Mr Whitney, Mr 
William G: Trask of Watertown, to Miss Julia A. 
Bariow of Newton. 


Mr Harding, Mr William J. Eayrs of this city, to Miss 
Elizabeth A. Wadsworth, of M. 

In the Grove in South Braintree, 21s: inst, by Rev. 
Mr Dennis, Mr Andrew Kibble to Mary Griffisall of 
Charlestowg. 

In Salem, by Rev. Mr Thompson, Mr A. L. Peirson, 
ive tdiMiss Elizabeth T. Sutton, daughter of Gen. Wm. 
Sutton, 

In North Chelmsford, Mr Thomas Hall, of Salisbury, 
to Miss Sarah Townsend of Ames > 
In Newton, by Rev Mr Bushnell, Mr Silas Stevens, 
of Brighton, to Miss Sarah, daughter of Mr William 
Brackett. 

In Wayland, by Rev. Mr Cozzens, Mr Lewis W. 
Clapp, of Milton, to Miss Almira Jones, of W. 

In Worcester, July 20,by Rev. Mr Jennings, Mr. 
Albert T. Pierce of Fitchburg, to Miss Nancy M. Eleald, 
of Millbury. 

In Northboso’, July 20, by Rev. Mr Allen, Mr Moses 
G. Davis, of Westborough, to Miss Harriet M. Bartlett. 
In New York, 20th inst, Thomas Davis, Editor of 
the Boston Business Directory, to Miss Alice E. Rick- 
er, of Lynn. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 23d inst, Miss Z. B. Tilden, youngest 

daughter of Bryant P. Tilden, Esq. 

On Tuesday morning, Mrs Vesta D. Latham, 32. 

On Monday evening, William Earl, youngest son of 

of Francis and Nancy Merrifield, 2 years 3 months, 

Francis Augusta, wife of Mr John B. Thomas, and 

only daughter of James Nightingale, Esq., 21. ‘ 
th inst, Almira, daughter of the late Samuel Ham- 

mond, and wife of Walter C. Green, of New York, 37. 

21st inst, Miss Deborah C. Collins, 72, daughter of 

the late Judge Collins, of Danvers. 

Mr Jeremiah Washburn, 50. 

On Tuesday evening, of ulcer on the brain, Mast. 

Peter Higgins, 16 yrs. 4 mos. 

In South Boston, Eleanor C., danghter of Samuel 

and Adeline Joslyn, 19. 


Ann C. Bacon, 4 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Charlestown, 26th inst, Mr James Curtis, 61. 

In Roxbury, 25th inst, of cholera, Mrs. Martha B., 
wife of Isaac H. Meserve, superintendent of the alms 
house, 34. 

P es inst, Mrs Mary, widow of the late Aaron Childs, 








PROSPECTUS. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW 
wit be published on the first of December, 1847, 

and continued on the first of March, June, and 
tember. 
t will be devoted to the interests of no Party, or 
Class, but its conductors will endeavor to present an 
open and fair field for the notice and discussion of mat- 
ters pertaining to Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Re- 
ligion, and Humanity. 
The Review will be conducted R. W. EMER- 
SON, Rev. THEODORE PARKER, and J. EL- 
LIOT CABOT, assisted by several other gentlemen. 
Each number will contain about 125 pages, at the 
price of $3,00 a year, in advance. 
Communications, Subscriptions, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers, 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, 
12 Water Street, Boston. 

C. & W., havefor sale, at Wholesale and Retail, 
ALDEN’S PICTORIAL MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES. is4mos 
July 31, 1847. 


Dr. 8. Stocking, Surgeon Dentist. 


BEN G in possess‘pn of every valuable improvement 
in the art of manufacturing and setting the mineral 
teeth—whether it be the result of French, English, or 
American ingenuity—has made such extensive arrange- 
ments, as to be able in future, toafford them, of a better 
quality, and on better terms; than can be had at any oth- 
er dental establishment. Having a Laboratory of his 
own, for the manufacture of the vork, carved with 
false gums, he is prepared, with all the requisite facili- 
ties, to offer whole and half sets, and cases of a less 
number of teeth, confined by atmospheric pressure or 
otherwise. That will not only be much easier to be 
worn, but will give to the and lps a more natu- 
ral external form, especially where much shrinking of 
the gum has taken place. is style of work has now 
been sufficiently tested to establish its superiority over 
single Teeth, in combining strength, beauty, and per- 
fect adaptation. The public may rest assured that the 
old used at this office, in mounting teeth, will not be of 
s fineness than 21 carots, which is nearly one quarter 
finer than is generally used by Dentists, This will 
make it impossible for the plate, or solder, either to 
change its color, or produce an unpleasant taste. And, 
furthermore! if, after wearing the Teeth six months, 
they are found not to answer the purpose for which they 
were made, and do not “pe pe fect satisfaction, if then 
returned, the woney will be refunded. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to all other branches of the profession, 
such as filling with gold, price $1; cleansing, setting on 
pivot, extracting, and killing nerves without pain by the 
t:se of Letheon, regulating, Sc. The public are invited 
to call and examine specimens of work. 
OFFICE, NO. 266 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon _— Boston. 
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New Ipswich Academy. 


In Milton, on Thursday evening, July 22d, by Rev. f 


21st inst, Cordelia Adelaide, daughter of Sardis and | abroad 


had by applying to MR. EUSTIS, No. 123 Washing- 
ton street. tf 


BORG, by Wm B. Hayden, 6jc, published by OTIS 
CLAPP, 12 School st. * 


1847. 


EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, Principat. r oe or the wr sera of the oe eho srr eg 
HE Fall Term of eleven weeks will commence on | supplied. ROSBY & NICHOLS, * 
Wednesday, 4 25th. : 1 Washington st. 
New Ipswich, N. H., July 6th, 1847. 3w j24 





Rg BOR Oe SO 


JOHN T. PRINCE, 
begs leave to inform his friends and the public that he 
HAS REMOVED 
his Blank Book and Stationary Warehouse 
—TO— 
that commodious and centrally situated Store, 
NO. 112 STATE STREET, 
which he has remodelled at considerable expense, and 


WHERE HE INTENDS KEEPING 


—a complete supply of— 
ALL THE VARIETIES OF 


Foreign and Domestic Stationery, 


the former imported direct from the best European 
Warehouses, and the latter selected with reference to 
the wants of the business community ; 


AND 


Merchants, Sea Captains and others can depend upon 
finding here a complete assortment of printed 


, 

Custom House & Mercantile Blanks. 
In the same building he has fitted up a superior Book 
Bindery, with ‘all the modern appliances, where 
HE MANUFACTURES 
from stock selected under his personal supervision 


Blank Mercantile Account Books, 


of the forms in common use. Also, those of peculiar 
and uncommon patterns, at short notice and 


OF EVERY VARIETY, 
’ which may be required. 
THE PUBLIC PATRONAGE IS SOLICITED. 
jy3 f 
EVANS’ 


VENTILATED REFRIGERATORS, 
—AND— 


Water Filterers; 


JOHNSON’S 
PATENT CREAM FREEZERS; 


SUPERIOR 


MEAT SAFES; 
BEST QUALITY WIRE COVERS, 
PATENT PNEUMATIC 


SHOWER BATHS; 


"EXTRA BATHING PANS, BATH TUBS, 


| Sitling Baths, Infant Bathing Tubs, Foot Baths, 
Fancy Water@Kettles, Toilet Pails, §c. &c. 


| Fogether with all the paraphernalia of the Kitchen De- 
partment, at 
WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN FURNISHING WAREROOMS, 
' 83 & 85 CORNHILL, near Cowrt STREET. 
je26 is2m 


_ JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER, In- 

porter of Watches, Clocks, Plated Ware, Fancy 
Goods and Ornamental Articles, has a choice selection 
of the above, of the finest quality, aad 


JEWELRY 
of the newest and richest styles. 
SILVER WARE 
in every variety for family use. 
—ALso— 
COMMUNION SETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS. 


Orders for manofactaring Silver Plate, will. receive 
the personal attention of O. Racu. 

Designs may be selected from a great number of new 
and beautiful drawings, which will be executed in his 
uasurpassed style of work sanship.. ; 

Hai tor preservation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, etc. : 
Watches repaired under the direction of an experi- 
enced workman from Europe. 

Church Tower, Gallery, and Vestry Clocks made to 


ocder. 
NO. 69 WASHENGTON STREET, 
my amie Spposite + = 











Dental Surgery. 


. MORTON, No. 19 Tremont Row, opposite 
the new Museum, is happy to announce, that he 
has associated with him, Dr. Francis Whitnan, (who 
will fill the vacancy of Dr. N. C. Keep, his former part- 
ner and instructor) and has fully returned to. the practi- 
eal part of his Profession. 

Drs. M. & W , respectfally tender their Professional 
services to the public, and in doing so, it seems not im- 
proper to suggest, without injustice to: others, that in 
eonsequence of the new properties of Ether, Dr. M. is 
in constant communication with foreign Dentists, afford- 
ing rare opportunities of information in regard to the 
latest improvements im Dentistry, both at home and 


Drs. M. & W., manufacture and set teeth in blocks 
with false gums; insert single teeth with or without 
gums, upon plate or without, from one to a whole set, 
the latuer being inserted upon a method not in general 
use, which they warrant is not surpassed in beauty or 
usefulness. 

Teeth filled, regulated, cleaned and extracted, and all 
operations performed without pain. Jnasmach as Dr 

M.. has had the happiness to discover and demonstrate 
to the world a means of annihilating pain, he believes 
that all who wish, can safely commit themselves to his 
treatment. of jlo 


Houses for Sale or To Let. 


Sale or To Let, in Old Cambridge, two new and 
modern built Dwelling Houses, eligibly situated on 
Cragie st., about three nrinutes walk from the Colleges. 
Each house contains 12 rooms, with every convenience 
for gentee! families, with a fine Garden attached to the 
same, with Fruit Trees, Currant Bushes and Shrubbery, 
&e.. They. are well supplied with the best of water.— 
Coaches run to.and from the city every ten minutes. A 
large portion of the purchase money can remain for a 
long time. Bank or Railroad Stock would be taken in 
exchange. 

For Prther particulars inquire of JOSEPH CUT- 
LER, Esq,, 47 Court st., Boston, or of ROYAL RICH- 
ARDSON, on the premises. jy3 








O. 166 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—123 cents 
1. Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 
2. O’Connell- 
3. Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Peru. 
+4. Cottle’s Reminiscences of Coleridge and South- 


ey. 
5. 2 Authors—Mrs Hemans. 


9. Position of Affairs in Mexico. 
10. Xenophon and Doniphan. 
11. Letter from Mexico. 
32. Two Races that Rule the World. 
13. Mrs Kirkland’s New Magazine. 
Published once a week, by E. LITTELL & CO., 165 
Tremont street. . jyl7 
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HAIR BRACELET, found at the Hall of the 
Maine Depot, at the Collation Meeting, can be 


je5 





EVIEW OF THE REV DR. POND ON THE 
FACTS AND PHILOSOPHY OF SWEDEN- 


jy3 





HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIG- 
IOUS MISCELLANY, No. CXLII, for July, 
Contents. 
Art. I.—John Wesley. 
II.—On the Neglect of the Lord’s Supper. 
Hil.—Mr. Furness’s Dudleian Lecture—Navere 
and Revelation Harmonized. 
IV.—Dr. Payson and his Writings. 
V.—Religious Aspect of the Times. 
Vi.—Martin Luther. 
VII.—The American Loyalists. 
VIII.—Notices of Recent Publications. 
1X.—Intelli ‘ 
This being the first number of a new volume a good 








EOPLE’S AND HOWITTS’ JOURNALS for 
July, have just come to hand. The former con- 
tains engravings of Daniel O’Connell and Dr Chalmers 
and two others. The Howitts has six engravings, 
which is one of Hans Christian.Anderson, from 
a painting Cari Hartman. The writers in these 
numbers are the Howitts, Dr Bowring, Dr Carpenter, 


es in Schools, containing lessons i igure, 
Elementary Foliage, ae ge., by Edward Puscellt de- 


si and T of w ing. 
Fer sale at SIMPKINS’S, 64 Washington st. 


WING CARDS. The New York Artist’ 
Class Manual, a series in Drawing, for class= 





Barry Cornwall, Joseph » Allen Cunningham 
Dr , Charles Mackay and many others. : 
Also, just received as above, a supply of the Howitts 
and P. ’s Journals for the current year, bound in 





oMGROSBY NICHOLS, Agents for New England, 
is3t jy24 


ceived i orton 
Gennineness of the Gaapsle, which will be sold at the 
above low te for 

Hi 


ORTON’ 5,00. Just re- 
S EVIDENCES, “ $5, ae 


the entire work in 8 vols, by CROS- 


DRY GOODS NOTICE. 


STETSON & HOPKINS, 
183 Washington street, 


HAyes RECEIVED their complete asssortmen 
SPRING AND SUMMER 


GOODS, | 


wells Bet See solicit the attention of strangere 
and citizens to Stock, which waa never more desira 
ble than at the present time. Their Stock has been se- 
lected with care, from the New York and Boston 
markets, and contains many very desirable styles of Goods, 
among which may be foun 


SHAWLS 


of every description, from a common style to the Rich 
Cashmere. 


BARAGES 
for Bummer Dresses, some very rare and desirable styles. 
FRENCH POPLINS AND MOUS. D’LAINES 


of various styles and qualities. One case M. D'Laines 
one shilling per yard, good quality! 
One of the best assortments of 


GINGHAMS 


that can be found in the city; consisting of small and large 
plaids, for Children and es’ wear. 


LINEN GINGHAMS, 
some very choice and desirable styles, stripes and plaids 





a most excellent article for Trav 
Also, Drab and Stone colored 
ALPACCAS 

for Travelling Garments. 

ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN PRINTS 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
FRENCH & SCOTCH MUSLINS AND BRILLIANTS, 
new and beautiful patterns. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 

“HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


of all kinds. Fine English Bunting, Gause Fiannels, Un 
shrinking Flannels—3, 4, 5 and 6-4, together with ever 
variety of 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


consisting of Blankets, Quilts, Linen Sheeti British and 
American Cottons, Demask Table Cloths apkins, Doy- 
lies, Colored Border French and Scoteh ‘Fowelings, Dis 
pers, Crash, &c., dc. 
EMBOSSED TABLE AND PIANO COVERS. 
—AL80— 
GOODS FOR BOYS’ WEAR. 


Every article will be freely exhibited, and customers, 
whether citizens or strangers, will be treated with polite- 
ness, and every exertion made to please. 

P. 8. Samples cut, and -goodssent to any part of the 
city for examination. 


Stetson & Hopkins, 


183 WASHINGTON STREET. 
my22 tf 


BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, 
AP NO. 121 WASHINGTON STREET, 
FFER for sale a large assortment of every descrip- 


tion of 
FINE WATCHES, 
their own importation from the best London, Liverpool, 
and Geneva ers. 
. —ALso— 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 
as Cake Baskets, Tea and Coffee sets, Castors, Urns, 
Tea Kettles, Waiters, Butter Coolers, etc., from the 
| best Sheffield and Birmingham manufacturers. 
SHEFFIELD BRITANNIA TEA & COFFEE SETS 
of various patterns- 
PINE IVORY HANDLED 

TABLE CUTLERY, 
in full sets, complete, witlr Carvers, Forks, &e., or 
Knives separate, of the best quality. 
COMMUNION WARE 


of various kinds, Flaggons of different sizes, Cups witl 
or without handles, Baptismal Founts, and Plates of ald 


sizes. 
SILVER WARE. 
of every description, including Tea and Coffee Pots, 
Sugar and Cream.do, Salvers, Pitchers, Salt Stands, 
Cups, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Ladles, Napkin Rings, 
f<c., in great variety, all of which are of fine quality, in- 
ferior to none manufactured, and for sale with a frestr 
stock of other articles in the same line, upon the most 
reasonable terms. is3m. my} 
CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 
Oo the latest patterns, made to order, and constantly 
on hand. 


Also a good variety of Second Fhand  do.,. by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 














CAMBRIDGE, 
d BRATTLE SQUARKE—NEAR THE COLLEGES. 
my8 istf 





Cor HOTEL, Saratoea Springs, N- 
Y. (Temperance House.) The undersigned 
has the pleasure of announcing to his friends the: 
pablic in general, that since the last season, he has had: 
his house greatly improved inside and out, and an addi- 
tion made of some twenty-five large, airy,.and well ven- 
tilated rooms, several of which are rooms, very 
convenient for families ;, and the entire establislment,. 
in external appearance and interior. arrangements for 
comfort and convenience, is not surpassed by any house 
at the Springs. It will'accommodate T00' or more per-- 
sons. sa’ -scriber returns his sincere thanks to his- 
former patrons who have kindly given him their patron-. 
age for five years past, and he trusts now, with lits great-. 
ly increased and elegant accommodations, to continue to: 


receive a liberal support frum the public lly.— 
The house will be conducted as usual on Temperance: 
and religious principles, and the Proprietor pledges his. 


best and personal efforts to make the Columbian a desi- 
rawle stopping-place for all that may favor him with: 
their patronage. 
In consequence of the above improvements, this Ho- 
tel will not be open until! the Ist day of June next. 

W. S.. BALCH, i 
N. B. Good accommodations for Horses and Car- 
riages are attaclied to tlie above premises. W.S. B. 
Saratoga Springs, May 12, 1847. Smis jel2 


A New Physiology for Selrools. 


IRST LESSONS IN HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
For the use of Schools; by John H. Griscom, M. 
D. This-little work is written with mach care, by one 
fully competent, not only in respect to. liis thorough.ac- 
quaintance with the subject, but of the faculty, om tact,. 
necessary to secure the attentien, by neaching: the minds 
of children. 
It is strictly a first book in the study of human physi- 
ology—a: study which:in importance is second to none, 
and superior to most of the subjects which. are now 
taught in our. schools. 
It is beautifully. printed,,oma linge, clean type; andis 
amply illustra ——— Retail price, 38 cts. 
he **New York Public School Society,” after fully 
testing the book in four of their schools—two mate and 
two female—were so fully convinced of the importance. 
of the subject, and the excellence of the work, that on 
March 4th, 1847, they unanimously 
Resolved, That Griscom’s small work on Physiology 
be adopted for general use in the upper schools,and that 
a copy be:placed in the primary schools for each ef the 
rs, assistants and monitors.”” 
Copies furnished to teachers gratuitously, for exami- 





nation. 

Published Roe. Lockwood & Sons, New York, 
and by WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO., No..20: Conn- 
hill, Boston. ~ Atis je26 





pees CORRECTION. It having been 
that I have relinquished: the practice of 

Dentistry, f would respectful ly beg leave to state, that 
it is not only my fixed intention to prosecute my pro- 
fession with my usual zeal, but that I have associated 
with me my brother-in-law, FRANCIS WHITMAN, 
favorably known to this community, who has been en- 
gaged in my establishment for several years past. 

would also beg leave to. state that in consequence of 
having discovered and demonstrated to the world a 
means of annihilating pain, an extensive . 
ence has been opened between our transatlantic 
brethren and. myself, and that through this channel I 
often receive communications from ee a 
bers of the Dental profession in Europe, w —— 

aid mein my practice, by which means, | 

to my former facilities, 1 am of all che recone 


. * Science, both in this 
ae ome W.'T. 6. MORTON. ' 





IMS OF CONGREGATIONAL 

Toe CRCHES. A Centennial Address, being a 
Plea in Vindication of the rights of the Church in ivr 

erell, Mass., delrvered Feb 9, 1847, by Charles 
idge, Minister of the First Parish. 

is day published by CROSBY § NICHOLS,111 

Washington st. is8t jel9 
UARDIAN SPIRITS, a case of Vision into the 

Spiritual World, translated from the German of 
H. Werner, with parallels from Emannel Swedenborg, 
by A. E. Ford, 42 ets. 
For sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. —je39 


DEWEY’S NEW VOL. OF DISCOURSES 
D'Biseoorses on the Nature of Religion and on Com- 
meree and Busi with some occasional Discourses, 


by Orville Dewey, D. D. 














111 Washington st. 


ans 


OLS, 113 Washington sts eet. 


Just received CROSBY & NICHOLS, 1 
1 Be spndiyg inh wt 
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PICTURE OF A MIZER. 


But there was one in folly further gone ; 

With eye, awry, incurable, and wild, 

The laughing-stock of devils and of men, 

And by jis guardian-angel quite given up— 

The Miser, who with dust inanimate 

Held wedded intercourse. Ill-guided wretch! 
Thou might’st have seen him at the midnight bour, 
When good men slept, and in light-winged dreams 
Ascended up to God—in wasteful hall, 

With vigilance and fasting worn to skin 

And bone, and wrappedJn most debasing rags— 
Thou might’st have seen him bending o'er his heaps, 
And holding strange communion with his gold; 
And as his thievish fancy seemed to hear 

The night-man’s foot approach, starting alarmed, 
And in his old, decrepit, withered hand, 

That palsy shook, grasping the yellow earth 

To make it sure. Of all God made upright, 

And in their nostrils breathed a living soul, 

Most fallen, most prone, most earthy, most debased. 
Of all that sold Eternity for Time, 

None bargained on so easy terms with death. 
Illustrious fool! Nay, most inhuman wretch! 

He sat among his bags, and, with a look 

Which Hell might be ashamed of, drove the poor 
Away unalmsed; and ’midst abundance died— 
Sorest of evila—died of utter want! [ Pollok. 





THE CHILD AND THE MOURNERS. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 


A little child, beneath a tree 

Sat and chanted cheerily 

A little song, a pleasant song, 

Which was—she s.ng it all day long— 
«When the wind blows the blossoms fall: 
But a good God reigns over all.” 


There passed a lady by the way, 
Moaning in the face of day: 

There were tears upon her check, 
Grief in her heart too great to speak ; 
Her husband died but yester-morn, 
And left her in the world forlorn. 


She stopped and listened to the child 

That looked to heaven, and singing, smiled ; 
And saw not for her own despair, 

Another lady, young and fair, 

Who also passing, stofiped to hear 

The infant’s anthem ringing clear. 


For she but a few sad days before 

Had lost the little babe she bore; 

And grief was heavy at her soul 

As that sweet memory o’er her stole, 

And showed how bright had been the Past, 
The Present drear and overcast. 


And as they stood beneath the tree 
Listening, soothed and placidly, 

A youth came by, whose sunken eyes 
Spake of a load of miseries: 

Avd he, arrested like the twain, 
Stopped to listen to the strain. 


Death bad bowed the youthful head 

Of his bride beloved, his bride unwed; 
Her marriage robes were fitted on, 
Her fair young face with blushes shone, 
When the destroyer smote her low, 
And changed the lover’s bliss to woe. 


And these three listened to the song, 
Silver-toned, and sweet, and strong, 
Which that child, the livelong day, 
Chanted to itself in play: 

**When the wiud blows the blossoms fall, 
Rat aged Cod eaigns over all.”” 


The widow’s lips impulsive moved ; 
The mother’s grief, tho’ unreproved, 
Softened, as her trembling tongue 
Repeated what the infant sung; 

Ane the sad lover, with a start, 
Conned it over to his heart. 


And though the child—if child it were, 
And not a seraph sitting there— 

Was seen no more, the sorrowing three 
Went on their way resignedly, 

The song still ringing in their ears— 
Was it music of the spheres? 


Who shall tell? They did not know. 
But in the midst of deepest woe 

The strain recurred when sorrow grew, 
To warn them, and console them too: 
«When the wind blows the blossoms fall, 


But a good God reigns over all.” 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL- 

Our readers are probably most of them, but 

imperfectly informed in regard to one of the most 
important acts of the last session of the Legisla- 
ture of this State. We allude to the act estab- 
lishing the ‘‘State Reform School.’’ We are 
sure we cannot better employ a colamn of space 
in our paper, than by giving the Act entire. 


. ’ 


An Act to establish the State Reform School. 

BE it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, in General Gourt assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows: 

Section 1. There shall be established, in the 
town of Westborough, in the county of Worces- 
ter, on the land conveyed to the Commonwealth 
for the purpose, a school, for the instruction, 
employment, and reformation, of juvenile offen- 
ders, to be called, the State Reform School; and 
the government of said school shall be vested in 
a board of seven trustees, to be appointed am 
commissioned by the Governor, by and with the 
advice of the council. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of said board 
of trustees, to take charge of the general interests 
of the institution; to see that its affairs are con- 
ducted in accordance with the requirements of 
the Legislature, and of such by-laws as the board 
may from time to time, adopt, for the orderly 
and economical management of its concerns; to 
see that strict discipline is maintained therein; to 
provide employment fer the inmates, and bind 
them out, discharge, or remand them, as is here- 
inafter provided; to appoint a superintendent, a 
steward, a teacher or teachers, and such other 
officers as, in their judgment, the wants of the 
imstitution may require; to preseribe the duties 
of the superintendent and other officers; to exer- 
cise a vigilant Supervision over the institution, 
its officers and inmates; to remove such officers 
at pleasure and appoint others in their stead; and 
to determine the salaries to be paid to the offi- 
cers, respective!y,—subject, inall cases, to the 
approval of the governor and council. ‘The trus- 
tees shall also prepare, and submit to the inspec- 
tion of the governor and council a code of by- 
laws, which shall not be valid until sanctioned 
by them. The by-laws may, subsequently, be 


enlarged or amended, by the assent of five mem- | 


bers of the board of trustees, at any legal meeting 
of said board, and not otherwise; bat no altera- 
tion shall be valid until it shall have been ap- 
proved by the governor and council. 

Section 3. As soon as the governor shall have 
been notified, by the commissioners to be ap- 

nted under a resolve ‘‘for erecting the State 

tm School Buildings,’’ that said buildings 

are prepared for occupancy, he shall forthwith, 

issue his proclamation, giving public notice of 
the fact. 

Section 4. After proclamation shall have been 
made, as provided in the third section of this act, 
when any boy, under the age of sixteen years, 
shall be convicted of any offence, known to the 
Jaws of this Commonwealth, and punishable by 

mprisonment, other than such as may be pun- 
i by imprisonment for life, the court, or jus- 


tice, as the case may be, before whom such con- 


we at their discretion, 
viction shall be had, ont, Nehormn Hohl. 
sentence such boy to the © ‘ded b 
or to such punishment as is now provided by 

ffence. And if the sentence 

law for the same 0 ; 
shall be to thé Reform School, then it shall be 
in the alternative, to the State Reform School, 
or to such punishment as would have been 
awarded if this act had not been passed. 

Section 5. Any boy, so convicted and sent to 

said school, shall there be kept, disciplined, in- 
structed, employed, and governed, under the di- 
rection of said board of trustees, until he shall 
be either reformed and discharged, or shall be 
bound out by said trustees, according to their 
by-laws, or shall be remanded to prison, under 
the sentence of the court, as incorrigible, upon 
information of the trustees, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 
Section 6. If any boy shall, upen any convic- 
tion, be sentenced to said school, and the tius- 
tees, or any two of them in the absence of the 
others, shall deem it inexpedient to receive him, 
or if he shall be found incorrigible, or his con- 
tinuance in the school shall be deemed prejudicial 
to the management and discipline thereof, they 
shall certify the same upon the mittimus by vir- 
tue of which he is held, which mittimus, to- 
gether with the boy, shall be delivered to the 
sheriff of any county or his deputy, or to the con- 
stable of any town, who shail, forthwith, com- 
mit said boy to the jail, house of correction, oT 
state prison, as the case may be, in pursuance of 
the alternative sentence provided for in the pre- 
cedinggpection of this act. ork J cia 

Section 7. All commitments to this institu- 
tion, of boys, of whatever age when committed, 
shall be for a term not longer than during their 
minority, nor less than one year, unless sooner 
discharged by order of the trustees, as herein- 
before provided; and whenever any boy shail be 
discharged therefrom, by the expiration of his 
term of commitment, or as reformed, or as hav- 
ing arrived at the age of twenty-one years, such 
discharge shall be a full and complete release 
from all penalties and disabilities which may have 
been created by such sentence. 

Section 8. The trustees of this school shall 
have power to bind out all boys committed to 
their charge, for any term of time during the pe- 
tied fur which they shall have been committed, 
as apprentices or servants, to any inhabitants of 
this Commonwealth; and the said trustees, and 
master or mistress, apprentice or servant, shall 
respectively, have all the rights and privileges, 
and be subject to all the duties, set forth in the 
eightieth chapter of the Revised Statutes, in the 
same manner as if said binding or apprenticing 
were made by overseers of the poor. 

Section 9. The trustees shall cause the boys 
under their charge to be infftructed in ptety and 
morality, and in such branches of useful know!- 
edge as shall be adapted to their age and capac- 
ity; they shall] also be instructed in some regu- 
ular course of labor, either mechanical, manutac- 
turing, agricultural, or horticultural, or a com- 
bination of these, as shall be best suited to their 
age and strength, disposition and capacity; also 
such other arts and trades, as may seem to them 
best adapted to secure the reformation, amend- 
ment, and future benefit, of the boys; and, in 
binding out the inmates, the trustees shall have 
scrupulous regard tothe religious and moral 
character of those to whom they are to be bound, 
to the end that they may secure to the boys the 
benefit of a good example, and wholesome in- 
struction, and the sure means of improvement in 
virtue and knowledge, and, thus, the opportuni- 
ty of becoming intelligent, moral, useful, and 
happy citizens of this Commonwealth. 

Section 10. The superintendent, with such 
subordinate officers as the trustees shall appoint, 
shal] have the charge and custody of the boys. 
He shall himself be a constant resident at the 
institution; and shall discipline, govern, instract 
and employ, and use his best endeavors to reform 
the inmates, in such manner as, while preserving 
their health, will secure the formation, as far as 
possible, of moral, religious, and industrious 
habits, and regular thorough progress and im- 
provement in their studies, trades, and various 
employments. | 
Section 11. The superintétident shall have the 
charge of the lands, buildings, furniture, tools, 
implements, stock, and provisions, and every 
other species of property periaining to the insti- 
tution, within the precincts thereof; he shall, 
before he enters upon the duties of his office, 
give a bond to the Commonwealth, with sureties 
satisfactory to the governor and council, in the 
sum of two thousand dollars, conditioned that he 
shall faithfully account for all moneys received 
by him as superintendent, and faithfully perform 
all the duties incumbent on him as such. He 
shall keep, in suitable books, regular and com- 
plete accounts of all his receipts and expendi- 
tures, and of all property entrusted to him, show- 
ing the income and expenses of the institution; and 
he shall account to the treasurer, in such man- 
ner as the trustees may require, for all moneys 
received by him, from the proceeds of the farm, 
or otherwise. His books, and all documents re- 
lating to the school, shall, at all times, be open 
to the inspection of the trustees, who shall, at 
least once in every six months, carefully exam- 
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[From the Genesee Farmer. ] 
A PLEA-FOR THE BIRDS. 


Tam a lover of nature. I love her in her 
playful mood; I Jove her even in her wildest 
state. I Jove inanimate nature much, but ani- 
mated nature more. I love her for her influence 
on the heart, I have studied books; I have 
studied men; I have studied nature. If there 
is anything that will humanize, civilize, social- 
ize, and I almost said christianize, the soul of 
man, it is the stady and contemplation of the 
works of nature. I have yet to find an admirer 
of simple, unsullied nature, a lover of birds, and 
trees, and animated groves, who has not @ warm 
and benevolent heart. And I have yet to find 
one who iooks with a cold indifference on the 
the works of creation, whether auimate or Inan- 
imate, who has not a cold and selfish heart. 
And I envy not the feelings and the happiness 
of that man who sees no value in anything, ex- 
cept that which is pecuniary ; and who estimates 
every thing by the narrow, selfish standard of 
dollars and cents. 

In nty former commonication I spoke of jthe 
policy of killing birds. 1 now proceed to speak 
of the right. t am aware that the right of man 
over the animal creation is, by some, consider- 
ed absolute and unconditional : 1. &- that he has 
the right to use all inferior animals according to 
his pleasure : to kill and to destroy without mo- 
tive or object, except the qualification of his own 
will. This is a claim on the part of those who 
take it, which cannot be conceded by us, nor 
established by them. Now it cannot be denied 
that the various animal tribes were created for 
wise purposes, though we may not be able in 
every instance to trace them. ‘To argue other- 
wise would be ‘to charge God foolishly. 
Neither can it be denied that, to have created 
them merely to be the sport of a class of beings 
calling themselves rational, would not be a wise 
purpose, unless it be wise for intelligent and 
rational beings to indulge in a course of action 
that is calculated, in its nature and tendency, to 
foster a spirit of cruelty in those who indulge 
in it. 

What, then, is the true meaning of the per- 
mission given to man, by virtue of which he 
claims, and is allowed to exercise **dominion 
over the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air,’ 
&c. Evidently this: that man should have the 
pre-eminence ; that he should have the right to 
defend himself and his against the lower animals: 
the right to employ them for ali proper, useful, 
and economical purposes. More than this can- 
not be reasouably claimed, or contended for, 
without imputing either folly or cruelty to the 
Creator. 

To a truly benevolent mind, the idea of taking 
life under any circumstances is by no means 
agreeable. The thought of terminating, ‘*!or- 
ever,’’ an existence, that, for aught we know, 
may be as capable of enjoyment as our OWD, 1S 
often truly painful, and should operate to damp 
our destructive ardor. Life should not be trifled ] 
with, nor innocent life taken, without a valid 
reason. We should not rashly, nor needlessly, 
‘take away what we cannot give.” 

Hence I would lay down the following rules, 
which 1 believe to embody the sentiment and 
‘doctrine of the Divine permission : 1st. That it 
is lawful to take the life of any animal, which, 
if suffered to remain, would destroy either us OF 
ours. This gives us the right over all beasts 
and birds of prey, venemous reptiles, &c. 2d 
That it is lawful to kill, for our own use, what- 
ever lives upon ourlabor. This gives us the 
right over our domestic animals. 3d. That it is 
lawful for us to kill such wild animals as we may 
need and use for food and other necessary pur- 
poses. This gives us the right over such wild 
animals as constitute what is generally called 
game; as deer, buffaloes, pigeons, partridges, 
water fowl, &c. With this agrees the senti- 
ment so beaatifully portrayed by the Poet: 


“The sum is this : if man’s convenience, health, 
Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Else they are all,—the meanest things that are, 
As free to live, and to enjoy that ine, 

Ac Gad was free to form them at the first, 

Who, in tis sovereign wisdom, made them all.” 


The same exposition of the divine permission 
will direct us in regard to the manner of taking 
away life whenever it shall become necessary or 
proper. ‘To exercise unnecessary cruelty in 
taking the life of an animal, is no less reprehen- 
sible, than to take it away unnecessarily. 
Hence, whenever life is to be taken away, it 
should be done in the quickest and easiest man- 
ner possible. H. 





THE TWO RACES THAT RULE THE WORLD. 





their possession the snowledge, the power, and 
the destinies, if we may so speak, of the world. 
These two races are the Teutonic and the Sla- 
vonic. The former, having occupied Germany 
with men who possessed the milder and gentler, 





ine the said books and accounts, and the vouch- 
ers and documents connected therewith, and 
make a record of the result of such examination. 
He shall keep a register, containing the name 
and age of each boy, and the circumstances con- 
nected with his early history; aféd he shall add 
such facts as may come to his knowledge, relat- 
ing to the subsequent history of said boy, while 
at the institution, and after he shall have left it. 

Section 12. All contracts,on account of the 
institution shall be made by the superintendent 
in writing, and, when approved by the trustees, 
if their by-laws require it, shall be binding in 
law, and the superintendent, or his successor, 
may sue, or be sued thereun, to final judgment 
aud execution; and no such suit shall abate by 
reason of the office of superintendent becoming 
vacant pending such suit, but any successor of 
the superintendent may take upon himself the 
presecution or defence thereof, and, upon motion 
of the adverse party, and notice, he shal] be re- 
quired sv to do. 

Section 13. There shall be a treasurer, to be 
}appointed by the governor and council, who 
| shall, before he enters upon the discharge of the 
| duties of his office, give a bond to the Common- 
| wealth, with sureties satisfactory to the gover- 
|nor and council, in the sum of three thousand 
| dollars, conditioned that he shall faithfully ac- 
| count for all money received by him as treasurer; 
| which bond, and also that of the superintendent, 
| when approved, shall be filed in the office of the 
‘Treasurer and Receiver General. 

Section 14. The board of trustees shall be ap- 
pointed forthwith, and they shall take charge of 
the farm in Westborough which belongs to the 
Commonwealth, except so much thereof as shall 
be needed for the purposes of the commissioners, 
for the erection of the buildings. When the 
governor shall have made proclamation that the 
buildings are ready for occupancy, the school 
and the buildings shall be at once in the charge 
of the trustees. 

When two years shall have expired after the 
first appointment of a board of trustees, two trus- 
tees shall be appointed and commissioned an- 
nually; and, for this purpose, the places of the 
two senior members, as they stand arranged in 
their commission, shall be, thereafter, annually 
vacated. No trustee shall receive any compen- 
sation for his services; but he shall be allowed 
the amount of expenses incurred by him in the 
discharge of the duties of his office. 

Section 15. One or more of the trustees shall 
visit the school at least oneé in every two weeks, 
at which time the boys shall be examined in 
the school-room and work-shop, and the register 
| shall be inspected. A record shall be regularly 


| kept, of these visits, in the books of the superin- 
| tendent. 


_ Once in every three months, the school, in all 
its departments, shall be thoroughly examined 
by a majority of the board of trustees, and a re- 
port made, showing the results of these exami- 
nations. Annually, in the month of December, 
an abstract of these quarterly reports shall be 
prepared, which, together with a full report, by 
the superintendent, shall be laid before the gov- 
ernor and council, for the information of the Leg- 
islature. The treasurer shall also submit, at the 
same time, a finan@lal statement, furnishing an | 
| accurate detailed account of the receipts and ex- 
| penditures, forthe year terminating on the last | 
| day of the month of November next preceding. 
| [Approved by the Governor, April 9, 1847. 

















as well as the moral elements of character ina 
higher degree than existed in any other nation, 
| spread itself over Western Europe, absorbing 
| the relies of the Roman empire, and intermix- 
ing with the Gauls of France, the inhabitants 
of Spain, and, through our Anglo Saxon branch, 
with the Britons, the ancient inhabitants of 
England. Possessing the highest elements of 
human character, and appropriating to its im- 
provement all the treasures of human experience, 
wisdom, and refinement that could be found in 
Athens, or Jerusalem, or Rome, they have sub- 
dued by their energy, and elevated by their im- 
provements, Western Europe, the continent of 
America, the thousand islands of the Ocean, the 
southern portion of Asia, and many parts in Af- 
rica. Their course has been one of great ad- 
vancement in physical power, in intelligence, 
and in the improvement of the higher traits of 
human character. A progress in the develop- 
ment of the great principles of their nature, 
seems to be the present destiny of this race. 

On the other hand, the Slavonic race seems to 
possess less activity but a surprising power or 
force of character. This is the most numerous 
race of Europe, and the nations which compose 
it occupy not only the largest portion of its ter- 
ritory, but the whole of Asia to the fifty-second 
degree of latitude. The Slavonic tongue ex- 
tends from the banks of the Oder, the upper 
parts of the Elbe, the borders of the Tyrol, and 
Italy, and the shores of the Adriatic eastward, 
to the Black and Caspian seas, and even the 
Pacific ocean ; from the frozen regions of the 
Northern ocean tothe Caucasian mountains, 
and almost to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The population of the Slavonic race is now es- 
timated at nearly eighty millions, and the terri- 
tories which it occupies present facilities for an 
indefinite inctease in its numbers, whereas 
Western Europe is even now almost overstock- 
ed with inhabitants. Such being the fact it is 
apparent that the destinies of that continent may 
ultimately fal! into the hands of the Slavonic 
nations. These circumstances attach a more 
than ordinary interest to whatever relates to 
their political institutions or intellectual develop- 
ment. 

We have spoken of them rather minutely, in 
order to notice more particularly the extraordi- 
nary intellectual movement which is now taking 
place among the nations composing the Slavon- 
ic race, and to which we find allusion made in 
some of the foreign journals that we have re- 
ceived. The following extract will serve as an 
explanation of it : 

There is now an extraordinary intellectual 
movement animating al] the nations belonging to 
the Slavonic race. Every branch of human 
knowledge is cultivated with more or less suc- 
cess, according to the degree of civilization to 
which those nations have respectively arrived, 
but the subject which partiewlarly engages the 
attention of Slavonic writers is the improvement 
of their national idioms, and the stody of their 
national histery and antiquities. Everything 
which relates to the past of those nations, his- 
torical documents, national songs, proverbs, &c., 
is carefully ecllected and published, and all 
these remnants of the olden times are the objects 





of an enthusiastic veneration. This reanimation 
of the national intellect amongst the Slavonians 
is accompanied ‘by a peculiar cireumstance—a 
circumstance which may be productive of the 
most serious consequence to Europe—this is, a 


Our readers are doubtless well aware that from | 
two races of men have sprung that portion of| 
jmankind who at the present moment, hold in 





tendency which is now rapidly growing amongst 


all the Slavonic nations to unite into one whole. 
This tendency is generally known under the 
name of Panslavism, a name which already 
creates much apprehension in Germany, and be- 
gins to produce a sensation in France. 

The object of Panslavism is a mutual reeon- 
ciliation and approximation of al] the Slavonic 
nations, in order finally to unite them into one 

olitical body. This gigantic scheme is ardent- 
ly by the leading writers of the differ- 
ent Slavonic nations, although they greatly dif- 
fer about the form in which it is to be. accom- 
plished. One party wishes for the establishment 
of a confederation, composed of all the Slavonic 
nations, and each of them retaining its national 
independent organization ; the other party, and 
the most active of them, rejects the ideaof a 
confederation as being impracticable, and advo- 
cates the establishment of one great Slavonic 
empire, or at least an aggregate of Slavonic 
states, under the protection of the most power- 
fulof them. This last combination is, undoubt- 
ed, the most feasible of the two, because it is 
much more easy to rally the scattered parts of 
the Slavonic race around the only now existing 
Slavonic state (Russia) and which already com- 
prehends two thirds of the whole Slavonic race, 
than to form a confederation of Slavonic nations 
which must previously acquire an independent 
political existence which they do not pussess at 
present. 

The realization of the idea of Panslavism, 
which rapidly gains ground amongst all the Sla- 


-vonians, might be fraught with the greatest 


dangers to the rést of Europe, but partitularly to 
Germany. A collision between the Slavonians 
and the Germans would become unavoidable, 
because a Slavonic en:pire composed of different 
branches belonging to that race would not be 
consolidated, except by the estranging as much 
as possible the Slavonians from other nations, 
which may be done in the most effectual manner 
by continually appealing to their national antip- 
athies towards the German race, from which it 
has suffered innumerable wrongs, wrongs which 
have been admitted by all the German histo- 
rians. [New York Evening Post. 





Wuite Inpians. In the history published in 
the New Orleans papers of the progress and 
events of Colonel Doniphan’s Expedition in New 
Mexico, an a@ount is given of the Sumais In- 
dians, which is interesting to the curious. 
These Sumais live in a city containing probably 
six thousand inhabitants, who support them- 
selves entirely by agriculture. 

The city is one of the most extraordinary in 
the world. It is divided into four solid squares, 
having but two streets crossing its centre at 
right angles. All the buildings are two stories 
high, composed of sun-burnt brick. The first 
story presents a solid wall to the street, and is 
so constructed that each house joins, till one 
fourth of the city may be said to be one building. 
The second stories rise from this yast solid struc- 
ture, so as to designate each house, leaving 
room to walk upon the roof of the first story be- 
tween each building. The inhabitants of Sumai 
enter the second story of their buildings by lad- 
ders, which they draw up at night as a defence 
against any enemy that might be prowling about. 

‘In this city were seen some thirty Albino 
Indians, who have, uo doubt, given rise to the 
story that there is living in the Rocky Moun- 
tains a tribe of white aborigines. The discov- 
ery of this city of the Sumai will afford the most 
curious speculation among those who have so 
long searched in vain for a city of Indians who 
possessed the manners and habits of the Aztecs. 
No doubt we have here a race living as did that 
people when Cortez entered Mexico. It is a re- 
markable fact, that the Sumaians have, since the 
Spaniards left the country, refused to have any 
intercourse with the modern Mexicans looking 
upon them as an inferior people. They have 
also driven from among them the priests and 
other dignitaries, who formerly had power over 
them, and resumed habits and manners of their 
own ; their Great Chief or Governor being the 
CIV aud roligteee the-d..The sountry aroun 
the city of Sumai is cultivated witha great dea 
of care, and affords food not only for the inhab- 
itants, but for large flocks of cattle and sheep.” 





Tue Poor Boy's Correce. ‘The printing 
office,’’ says the New Orleans Globe, ‘*has in- 
deed proved a better college to many a poor 
boy, has graduated more useful and conspicu- 
ous members of society, has brought out more 
intellect, and turned it into practical, useful 
channels, has wakened more mind, generated 
more active and elevated thought, than many 
of the literary colleges of the country. How 
many a drone or dolt has passed through one 


of these colleges, with no tangible proof of his 
fiiness to graduate, other than his inanimate 
piece of parchment, himself, if possible, more 


inanimate than his leathern diploma. ‘There is 
something in the very atmosphere in a pri:ting 
office calculated to awaken the mind, and in- 
spire a thirst for knowledge. A boy who com- 
mences in such a school, will have his talents 
and ideas brought out; if he has no mind to be 
drawn out, the boy himself will be driven out.”’ 











Craden’s Condensed Concordance. 


A COMPLETE 


CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
BY ALEXANDER CRUDEN, M. A. 
A New and Condensed Edition, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Rev. David King, LL. D. 


Fifth Thousand. Price,in Boards, $1,25; Sheep, $1,50. 


{$- This edition is printed from English plates, and 
is a full and fair copy of all that is valuable in Cruden 
as a Concordance. The principal variation from the 
larger book consists in the exclusion of the Bible Dic- 
tionary, which has long been an incwwbrance, and the 
accuracy and value of which have been depreciated by 
works of later date, containing recent discoveries, facts 
and opinions, unknown to Cruden. The condensation 
of the quotations of Scriptures, arranged under their 
most ouvious heads, wh le it di.ainishes the bulk of the 
work, greatly facilitates the finding of any required pas- 
sage. 


OPINION OF THE PRESS. 


Those who have been acquainted with the various 
works of this kind now in use, well know that Cruden’s 
Concordance far excels all others. Yet we have in this 
edition of Cruden, the best made better. That is, the 
present is better adapted to the purposes of a Concor- 
dance, by the erasure of superfluous references, the 
omission of unnecessary explanations, and the contrac- 
tion of quotations, &c.; it is better as a manual, and is 
better adapted by its price to the means of many who 
need and ought to possess such a work, than the former 
larger and expensive edition. [Boston Recorder. © 

The condensation effected on this edition, leaves the 
book even more perspicuous, and a readier help than 
before. [Christian Mirror, Portland. 

The present edition, in being relieved of some things 
which contributed to render all former ones unnecessari- 
ly cumbrous, without adding to the substantial value of 
the work, becomes an exceedingly cheap book. [Alba- 
ny Argus. 

We cannot see but it is, in all points, as valuable a 
book of reference, for ministers and Bible students, as 
the larger edition. [Christian Reflector, Boston. 


All in the incomparable work of Cruden, that is es- 
sential to a concordauce, is presented in a volume much 
ee both in size and price. [Christian Watchman, 

oston. 


The new, condensed and cheap work prepared from 
the voluminous and costly one of Cruden, opportunely 
fills a chasm in our Biblical literature. The work has 
been examined critically by several ministers, and oth- 
ers, and pronounced complete and accurate. [Baptist 
Record, Philadelphia. 

This is the very work of which we have long felt the 
need. We obtained a copy of the English edition some 
months since, anc wished some one would publish it; 
and we are much plessed that its enterprising publishers 
can now furnish the student of the Bible with a wo1k 
which he so much needs, at so cheap a rate. [Advent 
Herald, Boston. 

Published by GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN 

jlo St 59 Washington street, Boston. 





FRESCO PAINTING, 


A CARD. Mr. Cuas. WENDTE respectfully in- 
forms his friends and the public, that he continues 
to paint in Freseo, walls of Churches in any manner 
desired, at prices sa reasonable as to give additional 
inducement to societies to have their houses decorated, 
F; urthermore, he warrants his colors not to fade or rub off. 
He can refer costumers to work executed by him. All 
orders addressed to him at 21 Castle street, or to Mr. 
FHEODORE VorLueERs, Architect, Massachusetts 
Block, Boston, will be promptly responded to. 
ie lisStos 


ecm from the Journal and Correspondence 
of Joseph B. White; price 5 cents. a 
Just published for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Washington 
street. je5. 


CO eEean HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 

VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 

of te Cheshire Pastoral Association. Ninth Edi- 

tim. 

‘Ihe publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 

Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 

dovomination, The highest commendations have been 

bestowed upon it by those by wiwn: it has been examin- 

e.1, and who are qualified to judy« of its value. 3 

_ As an evidence of the estimation 1 which the * Chris- 

ee Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 

owing: 

{ Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Franci of Cam- 
bridge. | 

‘I have looked through the look with great satisfac- 

tion; and I feel that our community are under much obe_ 

ligation to‘ the Committee oi the Cheshire Pastoral 

Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 

lwauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 

collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 

* should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 

west tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 

great good taste, and witn a ‘udgment that happily pro- 

vides some fitting strain of sacrec for every oc- 

evasion and subject. The number of nymns is large, but 

\ think none too large; and it is surprising how few 

oor ones there are among so many.’ : 

The following Societies have introduced the * Chris- 

tiun Hymns’ into their Churches :— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 

Rev. 9r. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

hapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 

Rev Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 

» Pomfret, Vt. 

- —-——, Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Res. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. i. 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Chay el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Moun: Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury 

Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 

» Ware, Mass. 

Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 

Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 

Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 

Societics about furnishing themselves with mp 
Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
lisostf 111 Washington st 
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EXTRA 
Stout Undressed Family Linens! 


PER STEAMER BRITANNIA AND SHIP ANGOLA. 


Benjamin & E. Jacobs & Co., 
NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 


Have this day opened an extensive assortment of fresh 
imported extra 


HEAVY LINENS. 


The Shirting Linens of 27 gards will weigh 9 lbs to 
the Piece. Also, Pillow Case Linens of 32 yards, 13 
jbs to the Piece. These Goods are put up with great 
care, and manufactured of superior Flax, and from one 
of the BEST BLEACHERS IN IRELAN D—togeth- 
er with a few cases of EXTRA FINE LINENS for 
frontings and collars of Shirts, from the same Bleacher. 
Consumers of GOOD LINENS are invited to examine 
the Goods. lis4tos my29 





PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET. 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


segs Would inform his friends and the public 


generally, that having increased his fa- 

cilities for aanufacturing and inserting 

Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 

of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 

Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or aye of 

sets, done in the very best manner, on fine gold, ata 
much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 


FET Et, ah mde meet dane 

rendering them useful for many years. 

in the majority of cases without extracting, Prices rea- 
sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or nopay. Please call and examine speci- 


ves STONE BUILDING, 
14 & 15 HOWARD STREET, 
OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


N.B. Ulaving furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. Prescott is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. tf myl 








OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 

The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 


and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 
CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 


Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 





a ‘ . ’ 
To Congregations, Bible Classes, &e. 
5 ges Copies of the Third English (enlarged) Edi- 
tion of the 
SCRIPTURE PROOFS 
—AND— 
SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNITARIAN- 
SM, 
may be had for $12 by +h. the Author, Jouw 
Witson, care of Messrs. S. N. Dickinson & Co., 52 
Washington st, Boston. Five copies, $6,50; single 
copy, $1,50. Atis myl5 





R. BEARD’S WORKS. The People’s Diction- 

ary of the Bible, illustrated with numerous Maps 
and Engravings, to be completed in 40 Nos; price re- 
duced to 124 cents a number. 

Unitarianism in its actual condition, by Unitarian 
Ministers and others, illustrating the rise, progress and 
principles of Anti-Trinitarianism in different parts of 
the world; edited by Rev Dr Beard. 

Historic and Artistic Illustrations of the Trinity, 
showing the rise, progress and decline of the Doctrine 
by Rev J. R. Beard, D. D., 8vo. 

A fresh and large supply of all the above just received 
by CROSBY §& NICHOLS, 111 Washington st. 
my22 is3tos3t 





ISTORY OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, by L. G. 
Pray. A History of Sunday Schools and the Re- 

ligious Education of the Young from the earliest times, 

by Lewis G. Pray, 16mo. 

This day published. 

Morning and Evening Medi'ations for Every Day in 

the Month, by Miss Carpenter, daughter of the late Dr 

Carpenter of England. 

This day published by CROSBY § NICHOLS, 111 

Washington street. isStostf -my22 





yust PUBLISHED, and for sale at the Boston 
e” Philanthropic Bookstore, No. 40 Cornhill, up stairs, 
where may be found a general assortment of works upon 
Reformatory and Humane Subjects, at the lowest 
prices, 


A SERMON OF DANGEROUS PERSONS, 


by Theodore Parker, being an exposition of the right 
method of treating criminals. Price $8 25 a hundred, 


$1 124 per doz., 124 cents single—mailable any dis- 
tance. 


Also, at the same place, 
VOICES FROM PRISON, 


a selection of Poetry from various prisoner: 5 i 
within the cell. For sale by the path ery ianeedn 
gle, and can be sent to any part of the United States, by 


mail—price 25 cents single. 
C.& J.M. SPEAR 


my8 is3m 





ERMONS OF CONSOLATION, 8d Edition.— 
J WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. hae bate 
lished anew and beautiful edition of Sermons of ee 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 
< - large type, bound in handsome English cloth; 
price @1, 


my29 Corner of Washington and Schoo} sts. 


tt 


RACTS FOR THE NEW ‘'TIMES—Nos Land 
— sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. 
jel 


ul 








Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar ' 


4. 





ic NO. 253 WASHINGTON STREET <4 


HARRIS & STANWOOD, 


(9TH DOOR NORTHERLY FROM WINTER 8T.,) 
BOSTON, 


AT THEIR NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 


AVE on hand and are tly receiving from man- 

ufacturers in Europe and America, a first rate as- 

omens of the following articles, at wholesale and retail, 
viz: 





WATCHES. 
English Gold Lever,Anchor Escapement Lepines, ofbest 
Geneva manufacture, with Gold, Silver,ay «. namelled 
Dials, extra Jewelled, &c., all of the finest 4® 55 select- 


with care, and warranted. 

Silver Watches, as above, all kinds. 

Also, a large variety of Guld Chains, Slides, Swivels, 
Seals, Keys, &c. 

ir Particular attention paid to Watcu Reratrine, in 
all its branches, which will at all times receive the best 
attention. 

Gold Cases and Dials made to order, chased, plain or 
engraved, of any required design. 3 


SILVER WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream Pots; Pitch- 
ers; Salvers; Goblets; Cups; Tumblers; Castors; Butter 
Dishes; Napkin Rings; Tea Strainers; Mustard_Cups; Salt 
Cellars; Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives and 
Forks; Soup, Gravy, Cream and Sugar Ladies: Table,Des- 
sert and Tea Spoons; Sugar Tongs; Salt and Mustard 
Spoons; Pudding, Fish and Butter Knives, etc. 

Articles as above of ENGLISH STERLING SILVER. 

Best Sheffield aad Birminghain 


PLATED WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Tea Sets; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream 
Pots; Cake Baskets; Castors; Waiters; Butter Dishes; 
Salt Cellars; Mustard Cups; Bottle Stands; Toxst Racks; 
Table and Dessert Forks; Desser: Knives and Forks; 
Cheese, Fish and Butter Knives; Ladies; Spoons; Lamps; 
Candlesticks; Snuffers and Trays; Nut Cracks; NutPicks, 


" LAMPS, 


GAS FIXTURES, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA 
GIRANDOLES, CANDLESTICKS, &c. 


Chandeliers for Gas and Oil, all sizes; Solar Lamps, all 
sizes and patterns, with plain and cut shades; Parlor 
Hanging, Reading, Pulpit, Brackett, Entry, Side and Hand 
Lumps; Hal] and Entry Lanterns, with stained, cut,ground 
and plain Glass; Hanging, Table and Mantel Candelabra 
and Girandoles, from two to eight lights; also Candlesticks 
with or without cut glass drops; Gas Fixtures, all sizes 
and descriptions, for public buildings and private resi- 
dences. 

Lamp Gfasses, cut and plain; Patent Candles and Lamp 
Wicks. 

Bronzep Garden Chairs and Settees; Tables, Umbrella 


Stands, etc. 
COMMUNION WARE. 


Silver, Silver Plated and Britannia. 
BRITANNIA WARE, 


of best Sheffield and American manufacture. 
Best Plated German Sitver Spoons, Forks, Ladles,Fish 
Knives, &c. 
SUPERIOR ENGLISH PLANISHED TIN 


Dish and Plate Covers; Hot Water and Blaze Dishes; 
Tea Kettles; Coffee Filterers; Coffee and Tea Pots; Egg 


Boilers, etc. 
JAPANNED 


Tea Trays and Waiters, various styles, in sets and sin- 
gle, of all sizes, with Bread and Cheese Trays to match. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 
OF WARRANTED - QUALITY. 

Fine ivory handled sets of 51 and 53 pieces; do 29 pieces 
for Silver Forks; do Table and Dessert Knives, with and 
without Forks; do Carvers and Steels; Nut Picks, ete.— 
Horn handled sets; also Knives and Forks as above. 


PARLOR CLOCKS, 


in every variety; also, Timepieces, all warranted for cor- 


tt . 
rere SUPERIOR CUT GLASS 


TABLE WARE, 


Rich and varied patterns; Preserve and Jelly Dishes; 
Bowls, Decanters, Goblets, etc. , 
Fine French and Dresden China Dinner and Tea Sets. 
Also, a complete and genera! assortment of 


RICH FANCY GOODS, 


Comprising Papier Mache and Japanned articles,of many 
descriptions and most elegant finish; Bohemian Glass, 
richly cut, colored and engraved; Gold Pencil Cases, all 
sizes; Gold Pens and Thimbles; Card Cases; Flower and 
Card Vases; Card and Letter Racks; Inkstands; Hand 
Screens; Watch Stands; Thermometers; Taper Stands; 

aper Weights; Tea Bellis, &c. 
¥ Dercoisies Frenaparenelans Light Screens, Lamp Shades, 


ORY GOODS 


—AT THE— 


OLD STAND: 


DANIELL & CoO., 


201 Washington Street. 
We have Row received a beautiful stock of 


tnuounl pain to have ome ng,cet20", and having’ taken 
we feel confident that we can ie pare as possible, 
sortment of s in our line, ang at ama 

can be found in any other large cctablichtinehe ta as 
city; consisting of at mths 


Shawls, Silks, Linens, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND Cortonsg. 


Our aim has always been— 
_, To keep every article of Dry Goods wanted in a fam. 


= 


To sell no goods that we cannot recommend. 
To mark every article at a very small profit, and at 


ONE PRICE! 


This course we have so long pursued, we shall still con- 
tinue to pursue, and we feel sure that 


OUR GOODS AND PRICES 
Will not fail of giving satisfaction. 


s DANIELL & CO., 
ap3 —is&oseop3m No 201 Washington st. 
(aan woors PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
NEWLY SrereotyPeD Epition. The sub 

scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this prt collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have ‘ust 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
They have also published another Edition contsinin 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 
Two separate editions will in future be issxed—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 
The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 
It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 
The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in ase, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rey. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick IGray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Chorch of Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church e Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr.Dewey ; ) Chtrch of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield ,Laneaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. Il; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
pe Geo; _—— Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Lali, ies 

isville, ; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and ay A na Western States. , 








&c. 

SILVER WARE, 
of every description. Pure Coin made to order, in a su- 
perior manner, upon warranty, under the sabscribers’ im- 
mediate direction. 

This STOCK being entirely new, is one of the largest 
and best selected in the city, and obtained from sources 
that enable the proprietors to offer their Goods upon the 
most reasonable terms. Visitors will find it for their in- 
terest to call, and are hereby invited to do so, even if they 
have no intention of becoming purchasers. 


Harris & Stanwood, 
i WASHINGTON STREET. 


Mo 
J F pee 


TAN ~ 


“AVING entirely retired from travelling, informs 
der patients and the public generally that she may 

at all times be found at her residence, 
NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 

Opposite Lynde street, Boston, Mass. 
where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
mau frame, in men, women and children, EXCEPT 
THOSE ARISING FROM IMMORALITY. 
Mrs. Morr bas had great experience and success in 
her practice, which from her long location in Boston is 
too generally known to require ote comment. Her 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and curing, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over others, as she receives 
many of her 
ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 
ESSENTIAL OILS, 


from Europe, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabliéd to cure 
many diseases which have baffled the skill ot some of 
the most talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing at a distance from Boston, who can- 
not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can do so by letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
their case fully, and receive her answer by retura of 
mail. 

MepiciNEs forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
ferent expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 
States. 

{LETTERS must in all cases be post paid, and they 
will be promply attended to. ly jel9 


S..D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT; 


MANUFACTURERS-AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 











We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 
JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
024 «tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 

successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vending Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
‘WILLIAM CUMSTON, 
HENRY ALLEN. 


r 





N.B. Henry ALven alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and _ style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, at the ald stand, NO. 293 


WASHINGTON SI. 
, RUSSELL HALLET, 


HENRY ALLEN. 


osly ap3 





ORGANS 
O*. any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 
tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, ton. Professional re- 
ference of the F1RsT authority. 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 

47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 
osly 


UPHOLSTERERS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fashionable Furniture, 


CROOME §& HIXON, 
No. 166 WASHINGTON ST. 


FFER for sale, a great variety of Furniture of su- 
rior wofKmanship, and of the latest styles. Al- 
so, Curtain Cornices, Bands, Pins and Ornaments, 


myl 








BOOTS, SHOES, LEATHER, &c., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
NO. 1O RAILROAD BLOCK, 
Lincoln Street, 

(Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station,) 
BOSTON. 


oo Call and see. STORAGE. 


my22 lisos6m 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


ree A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., where ma found the ricHEst and BEeT as- 
sortment of ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. 

He has made arrangements to receive from. Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
Gc., as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
Visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 

Rooms to let over the Store. istt wh 20. 





ANTED—A House euitable for a 


$ Boarding and 
Day School for girls. It must be in a pleasant, 








Linen and Transparent Shades, with the most approved 
fixtures, Hair Mattresses, Beds, &c. &e. 


mh20 lis3mos 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 

AT 

CROSBY & NICHOLS 

118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 





— BELLS. The Subscribes continue to 
cast 


CHURCH BELLS, 
ight required, on the most favorable terms. 
anufacture in great variety, 
CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Churches and other public buildings, Soua® 
Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 
Orders left at the Factory, on Catseway street, 0 


of any we 
Also— 





healthy country village, on some railroad leading to Bos- 
ton, large enough to accommodate ten boarders, and in 
a neighborhood which will furnish at least ten day 
scholars. 

Address the Subscriber, at Lunenburg, Mass. 

jed tf WM. CUSHING. 





HE WORDS OF CHRIST—From the New 

Testament. Divisions—The Messiah, The Teach- 

er, The Comforter, The Sufferer, The Betrayed, The 

Crucified, The Risen, The Redeemer, 16mo, 1 E 

Just published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 
Washington street. isStos3t «=—s my 15 





REENWOOD’S HYMNS, 2p HAND coPiEs.— 

One hundred copies, in good order, just rece ved 
and will be sold ver¥ Low, by CROSBY §& NICH- 
OLS, 111 Washington st. is8tos8t_ =s my 15 





ONVERSATIONS IN ROME between an Artist, 
a Catholic, and a Critic, by William Ellery Chan- 
ning; 200 pages, 12mo. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. ’ j jel2 





DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


No. 24 Commercial street, will be promptly at- 
eubees. HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 
myl r isStosly 


DR. J. H. LANE, 
NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT BRONCHITIS 
§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 


NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
Office Hour, 24 o’clock P. M 


RAPHY. The History and Geo- 
Re ee Missiaier’ Valley; to which is ap- 
vended s, Condensed Physica’ Geography of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and whole ‘can Continent; 
second edition ; Timothy Flint, author of “Recollec- 


econd edit Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
ror sale at the office of the Christian Register, iW 
Water street. apt 


5 ROOKS’S WORKS, 20,000 Sorts soLp. Far 
B ily Prayer » 14th edition. 

The fe ae in‘ his ~iaagenge’ > * 12mo. 
The Daily Monitor, Svo, pp. 374. 

The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
Elements of Ornithology, 400 plates, "(new work, 


ed 





osly o24 

















NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


ngld 


12mo. 

The above ished and for sale wholesale and '* 
tail, by PAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing™ 
street. * lyeopis my 
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